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PREFACE 

This selected bibliography is the first product of VOTAP, the Vocat^io^nal 
T raining and Plac e ment of the Severely Handicapped project. VOTAP is an 
investigatloit of the vocational training and employment situations of people 
with severe permanent handicaps.* The goal of the project is to increase 
the vocational education and employment opportunities for these individuals. 
A set of handbooks will be written focusing on the following areas: 

• identification of job areas which provide the greatest 
opportunities for the severely handicapped; 

• identification and description of a group of vocational 
training and/or placement programs; and 

• determination of research and development needs and 
recommendations for action to aid the severely handi- 
capped in achieving equality of job training and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Project activities and related information will be disseminated in 
existing vocational and career education newsletters published by AIR and 
in a quarterly newsletter developed for VOTAP. 

The bibliography presents differing philosophies and methodologies of 
job training, placement, an(l employment of severely handicapped people. No 

attempt was made to judge the relative contributions of the readings to this 
field. 



*The BEH has defined severely handicapped persons as those who are 
seriously emotionally disturbed, profoundly or severely mentally retarded, 
or multiply handicapped (two or mqre handicapping conditions). Also in the 
category of severely handicapped are persons with severe language depriva- 
tions, perceptual-cognitive deprivations, a fragile physiological condition, 
and/or a, number of abnormal behaviors. These abnormal behaviors may include 
a failure to attend to pronounced social stimuli, self-mutilation, durable 
and intense temper tarvtrums, and the absence of rudimentary verbal control. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of the Literature Review 

The literature review was undertaken to fulfill several project needs. 
First, it provided staff members with background information about vocational 
training and placement for severely handicapped people, and it yielded 
considerable insight into many of the special vocational and rehabilitation 
needs and capabilities of this group. Second, the literature was also a 
source of information relating directly to the -four monographs that will be 
written during the project. For example, rtames of training and placement 
programs were noted as possible candidates for the survey. Many readings 
also identified a variety of jobs that have been performed by severely 
handicapped persons and described different training methods. Finally, 
the literature made staff members aware of and sensitive to the potential 
contributions, both economic and social, that severely handicapped indi- 
viduals can make to our society. 

Search Procedures, 

The search was done almost entirely by means of DIALOG, a computerized 
information retrieval service. DIALOG is operated by the Information Systems 
Group of the Lockheed Palo Alto Research Laboratory. Four of the data bases 
were identified as being most likely to include literature relevant to the 
project. These bases are Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), 
which includes both Resources in Education (RIE) and Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE); Exceptional Children Education Abstracts; 
Amerrcan Psychological Association Abstracts; and Abstracts of Instructional 
and Research Materials (AIM/ARM). Descriptors were selected from the EHIC 
Thesaum.a of DeaoriptorB and the Psyohologioal Abstracts Thesaurus and. were 
divided into five sets. The first set contained 20 descriptors that were 
specifically related to the project definition of severely handicapped* such 
as deaf, blind, quadriplegia, and multiply handicapped. The remaining de- 
scriptors were grouped into one of the fqllowing categories: vocational edu- 
cation, skills, legislation, and surveys. Each of these four sets was inter- 
sected with the first set. of descriptors and entered into the DIALOG system. 



*See preface for definition of severely handicapped. 



This procedure assured that references containing index tenns, which 
included both major and minor descriptors, would be retrieved from both 
sets. 

The original number of items identified was well over 10,000. To 
reduce the number without eliminating relevant literature, articles written 
in a foreign language and articles published before 1965 were eliminated. 
Also eliminated were readings for which index terms were not major descrip- 
tors. The final number of references was 1,400. These references and their 
abstracts, if available, were ordered and printed off-line by the computer. 

The definitions of severely h=»ndicapped and vocational training and 
placement were reviewed again, and the decision was made not to read arti- 
cles dealing only with slow learners and the educable mentally retarded 
since according to the BEH definition, these groups do not have severe handi- 
caps. It was also decided not to review articles published outside the 
United States. Readings that focused on elementary- level career education 
and career awareness programs were also not read since teens, young adults, 
and adults represent a more valid target population for vocational training 
and placement. After setting these parameters, the printed abstracts were 
reviewed by at least two staff members and either rejected or kept as possi- 
bilities. Duplicates that occurred among data bases were also eliminated. 
After the double review, the possibilities included 275 documents. 

The Reading and Reviewing Process 

Most of the citations retrieved from RIE and AIM/ARM were available on 
microfiche at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources, located on 
the Stanford University campus in Palo Alto. Libraries at Stanford 
University, San Oose State University, San Francisco State University, 
University of California at Berkeley, and the San Mateo Educational Resource 
Center were searched for journal articles and books. An inter-library loan 
service provided access to California state libraries that wers not in the 
imnediate vicinity. In many cases, the staff corresponded with or telephoned 
authors, and organizations to secure items that were difficult to locate. 
Despite these efforts, many documents that were pertinent to the topic remained 
unavailable and therefore are not annotated in this bibliography. 



Organization of the Bibliography 



The bibliography consists of five sections: I. Introduction, II. Anno- 
tations, III. Additional References, IV. References to Unavailable Documents, 
and V. Alphabetical Index of Authors. 

Section II. Annotations is divided into two parts. The first part in- 
cludes annotations of documents such as journal articles, final project re- 
ports, and monographs. These annotations are divided into five cacegories: 

• Features of Rehabilitation; 

• Employment Opportunities, Progress, and Recomnendations; 

• Sheltered Workshops: General- Considerations; 

• Job and Skills Training; and 

• Vocational Training and Placement Programs. 

Within each category, referenced are listed alphabetically by author(s) 
or editor(-s). For documents available only through the ERIC Clearinghouse, 
the accession number and length of the article are listed below the citation. 
The VT number, which follows the ERIC number is the accession number to the 
AIM/ARM collection. These annotations are numbered sequentially. The second 
part of Section II consists of annotations for reviewed books, which are also^ 
listed alphabetically by author(s) or editor(s). Numbering of books begins at 
"1". These numbers are preceded by the letter "B". Throughout all the anno- 
tations, different readings pertaining to the same study or program are cross- 
referenced. 

Section III. Additional ReferencPG lists^ citations in the broader area 
of vocational/career education for the handicapped. These documents were re- 
trieved during the computerized search but were not annotated because their 
content was not within the scope of this project. The three most common jus- 
tifications for not including them were; the target population was not 
severely handicapped according to the definition being used; the document did 
not relate directly to vocational training and placement; and the handicapped 
group was under high school age. Bibliographies are listed at the end of 
Section III. The bibliographies were screened, and relevant entries were 
annotated. 

Section IV, References to Unavailable Documents is a list of references 
that appeared to be promising but were unavailable through any of the rich 



resources available for the review. Journals missing from a library 
count for several of the unavailable articles. 

Finally, Section V provides an alphabetical list of authors and 
editors of annotated references. 



II. ANNOTATIONS 

Features of Rehabilitation 



Nanning, Goals , Trends 

1. BARAD, Cary B. , and LAWRENCE, Richard E. "Therapeutic Dimensions of Work in 

Rehabilitation." Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling 4 (Fall 
1973):171-177. ' 

This article reviews several reports which support the hypothesis that work 
can be used as a therapeutic tool in the rehabilitation of the disabled 
and the disadvantaged. The authors note, however, zuat little has been 
done to document the value of work therapy and work adjustment training. 
At present there is little agreement on terminology and limited validation 
of techniques. The authors conclude that research now needs to move In the 
direction of careful expet'imentati on, follow-up, and evaluation in order 
to improve individualized services and to specify which procedures are most 
effective. 

2. BEHRENS, Robert F . , and BERKOWITZ, Albert J. "Public Education for Trainable 

Mentally Retarded Persons." Journal for Special Eduoatore of the Mentally 
Retarded ^0 (Fall 1973):21-26. 

Capabilities, incidence, and definition of the trainable mentally retarded 
are presented, and public school education for the moderately and severely 
retarded is* discussed. Schools are oriented more towards a caretaker con- 
cept than towards providing a realistic education. Rather than slowing 
down curricula already established for sldw learners or the mildly retarded, 
school personnel need to shift to a program which can focus on all areas of 
growth simultaneously for the trainable mentally retarded. The establish- 
ment of foster homes for 6 to 12 adults for the development of social and 
vocational skills is proposed as an alterj^ative to Institutional care. 
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3. COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. Report to the Congress: Ffj\^'I 

ne.83 of Vocational Rehabilitation in Helping the Handioapved. WashinqtO 
D.C.: Author, April 1973. 

(ERIC # ED 078 230, 58 pages) 

Vocational rehabilitation programs administered by the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration in Michigan, North Carolina, and Oklahoma were 
reviewed by the Genera L^ccounting Office in order to determine their 
effectiveness in teripwr of eligibility requirements, available services, 
and financial characteristics of the programs. Each state was evaluated 
in two areas: (1) the ability of its program to meet the needs of all 
handicapped persons and (2) its effectiveness in helping each person 
served. Recommendations are that all handicapped persons be studied to 



obtain better estimates of growth needed to plan for the expansion of 
the program, that other federal programs be considered for vocational 
rehabilitation, and that program staff members be required to follow up 
on closed cases and examine more carefully client circumstances during 
the acceptance process. An" overall recommendation is that the annual 
data should be more precise to facilitate evaluation of the program. 



4. FREEDMAN, Saul. "The Rehabilitation Center's Responsibility: Preparation 
and Placement." New Outlook for the Blind 64 (January 1970) :1 -5. 

The rehabilitation center*s first responsibility is to the disabled indi- 
vidual, then to the comnunity, and finally to the center itself. Services 
should reflect the needs of the individual and should help her/him pre- 
pare for the next phase of rehabilitation, education, or vocational train- 
ing. Placement need not be restricted to employment, but defined in 
broad terms can mean helping the aged or retired to function in their 
community, helping the disabled housewife, encouraging further education, 
making referral to another agency with different services, or in other 
words y^^TSTfnng the disabled individual to move toward her/his greatest 
potential for more effective functioning. 



5. GELLMAN, William. "Projections in the Field Of Physical Disability-" 
Rehabilitation Literature 35 (January 1974) :2-9. 

Rehabilitation demands of the physically handicapped in 1980 are the sub-; 
ject of this article. The author describes the goal of rehabilitation 
for the physically disabled as integrating individuals into the rehabil- 
itation process and the community, and he discusses this rehabilitation 
in terms of enablement, normalization, ipind integration into the community. 
Because of social handicapping, th€ are* of integration still poses a 
major block to rehabilitation. Gellman presents statistical information 
on the current rehabilitation status of "the physically disabled, predicts 
socioeconomic conditions and social changes for 1980, discusses rehabili- 
tation trends, and uses this information to make projections regarding 
physical disability for 1980. Among the trends in rehabilitation he 
cites are greater attention to clients' social problems, more emphasis 
on situational tools for evaluative and ?djustive purposes, and a grow- 
ing perception of rehabilitation as a right rather than a privilege. 





6. GtLLMAN, Wmiam. "The Principles cf Vocational Evaluation," '-.^.w; * ■ : % > 

:.i.ti>v.:ita\' 29 (April 1968): 98-1 02. 

Gellman suggests five correlations between the theoretical and empirical 
aspects of vocational evaluation and applies these to vocational rehabil- 
itation. He discusses the goals of vocational evaluation and the voca- 
tional evaluation process: observing, defining, and analyzing work 
patterns from internal and external frames of reference. Gellman explains 
that four classes of prediction are specified in work evaluation: (1) 
coping behavior, (2) training capacity, (3) modifiabil-ity~af work patterns, 
and (4) type of work situation in which the client will function in the 
job market, and he describes the essential features of a vocational treat- 
ment plan. Emphasis is given to the fact that no one technique is superior; 
selection depends on such 'varying factors as the client, the situation, 
and the available resources. Gellman presents seven principles of eval- 
uation that summarize the factors to be considered in the development and 
use of vocational assessment techniques. Among these principles are state- 
ments that vocational evaluation is future oriented; should be specific 
for the client; be of an if-then nature and involve a plan for treatment; 
and requires in-depth knowledge of the training and rehabilitation re- 
sources available, 

7. GOLD, Marc. "Vocational Training," In Mental Betardation and Develofmentai 



DiaabrlitieB, vol, 7,, edited by Joseph Wortis, pp, 254-264, New York 
City: B'runner-Mazel , Inc, 1975. 

The author proposes that "low expectancy on the part of society is perhaps 
the singlb most critical deterrent to progress in our field," Potential 
competence should be assumed for all individuals with the realization 
that people differ in how much power Is needed to train them. In order 
to accomplish vocational preparation for the mentally retarded, we need 
to utilize current training technologies. Hiring and testing practices, 
preconceived notions of intellectual requisites, and low expectancies can 
no longer guide our approach to vocational rehabilitation o^ the mentally 
retarded. 



8. LOVE, Don, Vocational Education and the Physically Handioapped—Voioea and 
Vii^s. South Pasadena, Calif,: Hoskins and Associates, Los Angeles 
City College, July 1971, 



(ERIC # ED 063 472 [VT 015 390], 128 pages) 

The author discusses the role of the community college in providing voca 
tional training for the visually, impaired, crippled and health impaired, 
speech impaired, hearing impaired, and emotionally disturbed. Eight 
separate areas are reviewed: (1) an in-depth discussion of the national 
concern of vocational education for the handicapped, (2) findings from a 
review of the existing vocational education programs for. the disabled, 
(3) ah analysis of the handicapped population related to the junior 
college, (4) suggested solutions to problems, (5) labor market trends 
and needs, (6) program planning, (7) implementation and evaluation of 
supportive services such as counseling and guidance, and (8) future need 
and program development. 
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LUCKEY, Robert E. , and ADDISON, Max R. "The Profoundly Retarded: A New 

Challenge for Public Education." ICdu^r-zHon and Training of the Me.ntallii 
Retarded 9 (October 1974) :123-130. 



The authors state that the move toward' inclusion of markedly retarded 
^. • students necessitates a redefinition' of "education" to include the 

development and application of such skills as toilet training, dressing, 
grooming, and communication. A description of the training methodology 
for profoundly retarded persons used in the last decade is given, and 
problems unique to ^he profoundly retarded are discussed. Suggested 
program areas include (1) sensory-motor integration, (2) physical dex- 
terity and rec^^eation, (3) self-care, (4) language and speech development, 
and (5) self-direction and work. An extensive list of references for 
severe and profound retardation is given. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS. Swmary 
of Conference Work Groups, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Author, 25-27 February 1969. 

(ERIC # ED 030 739 [VT 008 742], 77 pages) 

, This document consists of six papers presented at the Conference on Voca- 
tional Education of Handicapped Persons. (1) "Potential for Employment 
of the Handicapped," by John W. Kidd. (See No. 42 for a complete anno- 
tation of this paper.) (2) "Implementing Programs to Serve the Handi- 
capped: Some Concerns and Considerations," by Jerry C. Ol^on. This 
article includes an interpretation of the 1968 Amendments of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. (3) "Labor and Industry Look at the Training and 
Placement of the Handicapped," by Ralph A. Peckham. Industry is not 
committed to hiring the handicapped at the present time. Professional 
leadership needs to acquire a social militance if the handicapped are to 
find a place in our economy. (4) "Comprehensive Vocational Preparation 
of the Handicapped: An Inter-agency Problem," by Salvatore DiMichael. 
The author recommends state-wide planning conferences in order to increase 
the information base, encourage inter-agency planning, and assist the 
State Vocational Education Department in long-range planning. (5) 
"Integrated and Segregated Vocational Education Programs for ^the Handi- 
capped," by 6. Orville Johnson. This paper reviews the history of edu- 
cation for the handicapped and discusses the trend toward integration of 
the handicapped into regular classrooms. (6) "The Education of Mentally 
Handicapped Youth in a Large Urban Community," by Jerry Miller. The 
author stresses the importance of humanism and individualization in the 
field of education for the mentally handicapped. 

Summary recommendations of conference work groups are presented for the 
areas of administration, instructional programs, supportive services, 
personnel preparation, and directions. 
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11. SZOKE, Claire. . "To Serve Those Who Are Handicapped: A Special Model Construct 

for Career Education." Illinois Cavecv Kdwhitton tlom^rial 31 (Summer 1974): 
2-5. 

Based on the findings of^ srtate-wide assessment in Illinois and developed 
by Technical Education Research Centers (TERC), a model for vocational 
education for the handicapped is proposed. The model features a Diagnos- 
tic Center for individual assessment and has four components: (1) 
Occupational Orientation and' Introdijction to Jobs, (2) Modified Prevoca- 
tional Faci,lities, (3) Vocational Laboratories, and (4) Cooperative 
Occupational Education. All activities are directed toward occupational ^ 
entry to regular employment pi us follow-up. The author lists facets of 
the model that are frequently neglected in existing programs; examples 
cited iJiclude the need for in-depth vocational assessment of handicapped 
students and individualized programmed instructional materials. "Special 
needs" students can achieve the occupational competency of nonhandi capped 
students, though perhaps at a slower rate or with a different method, 
the author states. 

12. TAPMAN, Muriel S. I't^o Million without Skills. Washington, D.C. : Office 

' of Education (DHEW), Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, 
February 1972. 

(ERIC # ED 062 654, {VT 015 272], 59 pages) 

The author explores the question df why there are relatively few meaning- 
ful programs for the handicapped. ' She concludes that a conwunication gap 
exists within the agencies responsible for implementation of the legis- 
lation. TKls article considers some of the prpblems in implementing a 
commitment to vocational education for the handicapped. Reviewed are 
some of the relevant federal laws including Education of the Handicapped 
Act, Educational Professions Development Act, and Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

13. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION. ^ 

Suggested Utilization of Resouraes and Guide for Expenditures. Guide- 
lines for Identifying, Classifying, and Serving the Disadvantaged aiid 
Handicapped under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 
Washington* D.C: Author, June 1972. 

■ * I 

(ERIC # ED 067 462 [VT 016 551], 40 pages) 

This pamphlet is designed to serve as a guide for teachers and adminis- 
trators of vocational education programs for the handicapped and the 
disadvantaged. The article provides official definitions and methods for 
classifying both disadvantaged and handicapped students. ^ The specific 
requirements of the Vocational' Education Amendments of 1968 are given, 
and the types of services that may be funded under the amehdments are 
listed. Some of these are advisory/coordinating committees, survey/ 
evaluation procedures, recruitment/promotion activities, staff development, 
curriculum and equipment modification, and supplemental services and 
facilities for the handicapped and disadvantaged. 

. ' " 
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14. ZAMOCHNICK, Alan D. "A Perspective on Deafness and Cerebral Palsy/' Journal 
of Bahabilitation of the Deaf 7 (October 1973):6-14. 

The author of this article, a man with cerebral palsy complicated by deafness, 
presents his perspective on the disability and reviews some problems of the 
cerebral palsied. He discusses the multiply handicapped, independent living 
skills, education for the handicapped, and communication skills. His re- 
flections on vocational rehabilitation address the problem of overtrained 
cerebral palsied individuals who cannot perform a professional job because 
of physical dependency}. He suggests job modification and creation for deaf 
cerebral palsied individuals as well as information gathering and vocational 
counseling. 



General Rehabilitation Research 



15. ALSTON, Paul P., and DANIEL, Hal J. "Perceived Relative Impact of Disabilities 
on Vocational, Educational, and Social Functioning.". Joutmal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling 3 (Summer 1972):53-59. 

One hundred and' fifty North Carolina Rehabilitation Counseling Association 
members were surveyed in an attempt to assess the perceived v^elative handicap 
of nine different disabling condition^^ in vocational , educational, and social 
areas of functioning. Respondents were asked to rank the severity of the fol- 
lowing nine conditions on a scale of one to nine: emotional disorders; respi- 
ratory ijsorders; spinal cord injury; mental retardation; bone, joint, and 
muscle disorders; visual loss; hearing loss; heart and blood vessel disease; 
and amputations. The authors' interpretation of the results indicate that in 
the vocational area, spinal cord injury, emotional disorders, and mental re- 
tardation are perceived as the most seriously handicapping conditions. In 
•the educational area, mental retardation, emotional disturbances, and hearing 
loss were considered. thf6 most severely handicapping. Amputations were judged 
the least handicapping cdndition in these two areas. In the social .area, 
emotional disturbances, mental retardation, and spinal cord injury were per- 
ceived as the most severely handicapping. 
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16L BOLTON, Brian. "Research Utilization of R & D Project Results with Severely 
1 Handicapped Deaf Clients." Joiamal of Applied Hehabilitat%on Coun&elrng 

5 (Spring 1974) iZT-SQ. 

This article is divided into six sections. In the first section the author 
states that the basic problem of research utilization's getting the results 
of research projects incorporated into rehabilitation counseling practice. 
Three suggestions' are given to help solve this problem: (1) involve 
practitioners in the planning and conducting of research studies, (2) educate 
practitioners in research methodology, and (3) -employ research utilization 
specialists as middlemen between the researcher and the practitioner. The 
second section provides a five-part definitiojr) of the severely handicapped 
deaf population. Sections 3 and 4 briefly review four major survey studies 
and five service demonstration studies and report their Implications for 
educators and rehabilitation planners. In Section 5'several selected studies 
are briefly reviewed, and their results reported. Section 5 outlines a 
longitudinal and cross-sectional research project being conducted at 
Arkansas School for the Deaf tjE^' investigate the intellectual, emotional, 
and vocational development of deaf youth. 



17. BRICKEY, Michael. "Normalization and Behavior Modification in the Workshop." 

Journal of Rehabilitation 40 (November/December '1 974) :15-1 6, 41 , 44-46. 

The use'of behavior modification and the normalization concept in rehabilitation 
are explained in this. article. Behavior modification techniques have been used 
to normalize personal appear;ance, speech, eating behaviors, and socialization. 
- They have also reduced deviant behaviors and been effective in vocational 
training. The investigator gives a brief description of the normalization 
theory and makes a plea for normalization of the workshop setting, residential 
facilities, and public school education for the handicapped. In order to 
effect this change, he suggests that the program components should be work 
stations (in the community as often as possible), prevocational workshops, 
skill training, and supportive services. ATso included in the article-are 
recommendations for staffing artd the use of behavioral data. 



18. CRAIGHEAD, W. Edward, and MERCATORIS, Michael. "Mentally Retarded Residents. 

' as Paraprofessionals: A Review." Ameriaan Journal of Mental Deftazency 
78 (November 1973) : 339-347. 

This article reviews several studies and projects which have employed the 
mentally retarded as mental health paraprofessionals. Generally the para- 
professionals served as reinforcers for a specific target behavior in an 
experimental setting. Whether or not these paraprofessionals can work without 
extensive supervision and thus conserve staff time remains to be seen. Three 
conclusions resulted from the review. (1) Mentally retarded residents appeared 
to exhibit the same learning curves whe>i trained by retardates .as when 
trained by staff. (2) The major value of such programs thus far has accrued 
to the paraprofessionals. They received greater exposure to training staff, 
clearer expectations regarding appropriate behaviors, and positive reinforce- 
ment for appropriate role behaviors. (3) Data in this area are meager but 
serve to stimulate and warrant further research. 

iC 
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19. GREENLEIGH ASSOCIATES, INC. A Study to Develop a Model for Employment Services 
to the Handicapped, New York City: Author, August 1969. 

The purpose of the study was to develop a model to provide rehabilitation, 
placement, and related services to employable handicapped people between 
the ages of 18 and 64. Handicapped people were defined as those "whose 
physical or mental Impairments render them occupatlonally disabled, or, if 
not dealt with, would cause them to become occupatlonally disabled." The 
study also attempted to test the relevance of the proposed model. Several 
methods were used to collect data for the model. Extensive interviews were 
conducted with agencies and Individuals Involved with providing employment 
opportunities to handicapped people In Baltimore, Maryland and Tacoma, 
Washington. These cities were selected according to three criteria: (1) 
moderate size, (2) different types of Industry and populations, and (3) 
relatively tight labor markets. Interviews were designed to determine what 
services were available to handicapped people and how the services functioned 
and to Identify the problems and needs of the handicapped, Jn addition, 
part of the data collected by the Investigators on^another ptnject was 
analyzed for characteristics of disadvantaged handicapped peopie, and 11 
'In-depth Interviews were conducted with clients of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of a large city. The proposed model Includes the following 
major components and processes:" analysis of the labor market resulting 
in job development; outreach and recruitment, intake, and diagnostic eval- 
uation resulting in grouping; and job placement and follow-up in competitive, 
sheltered, and home-bound employment situations. The model Indicates that 
both job development and grouping lead to job placement and, follow-up. 
Also directly related to job placement and follow-up are ancillary services 
such as medical care, training, counseling. Each component is defined and 
discussed in the report. The investigators acknowledged that the model Is 
not an original concept and emphasized that Its real worth Is to demonstrate 
the Inadequacies of current employment programs for the handicapped. One 
of the many reconmendatlons is that there Is a need for an employment sys- 
tem to focus on these specific handicapped groups: the mentally 111 or 
restored, the mentally retarded, the severely and profoundly handicapped, 
those whose handicaps are unacceptable to employers, and the disadvantaged 
handicapped. Several pages of findings and recommendations are given. 
(Sgg No. 21 for a brief summary of the study and Information about ordering 
a copy of the study.) 
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SCHMIDT, Jame^ R.; NESSEL, Julius J.; and MALAMUD, Thomas J. An Fv.ilnati<-^i 

ReJiabilitation ServicrcQ and the Role of Jniuatvy hi the Cormu7vity A<iJu3tnt:nt 
of PaijohiatPta Patients Following Ho epi tali sat ion. New York City: Fountain 
House, 1969. 

(ERIC # ED 056 159, 159 pages) 

The objectives of the study summarized in this final report were two-fold: 

(1) to determine the extent to which private enterprise could participate 
in the vocational rehabilitation of discharged psychiatric patients and 

(2) to evaluate the effects of rehabil it^ation services on the comnunity 
adjustment of such patients. Two hundred and two subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of three groups: (1) those using the total services of 
Fountain House, including the Transitional Employment Program, (2) those 
having vocational counseling services only, or (3) a control group limited 
to other existing coninunity facilities. Forty business firms supplied 
employment for those in the Fountain House program. Regular surveys 
concerning community adjustment of the clients were completed throughout 
the 18-month study and follow-up period. Results showed that the rehos- 
pitalization rate for subjects in the Fountain House group was lower, 

but not significantly. However, for subjects entering the study within 
four months of release from the hospital, the reduction in rehospitali- 
zation rates for the total agency grouD was significant. Work exposure 
\ was secured for 85' percent of the Fountain House group, and for 57 percent 
\of the other two groups. Appended to the repot*t are instruments, tables^ 
forms, ^nd several earlier papers about the Founta ia House program. 
(See Nos. 41, 84. and 85 for additional information about Four)itain House.) 

UA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. "Improving Job Services for the Handicapped." 
Manpauer 2 (September ,1970):22-25. 

Hie article briefly summarizes a study entitled "A Study to Develop a 
Model for Employment Services for the Handicapped." The work was done 
by Sreenleigh Associates for the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Ad- 
ministration. Proposed is a mOdel program to serve potentially employable 
handicapped people. The program would include training stipends, guaran- 
teed job placement in manpower training programs, flexible training tech- 
niques, use of sheltered workshops for work evaluation, and work adjust- 
ment and pre-employment training. Three major findings and recommendations 
are: (1) many agencies do not have the resources to predict the changing 
labor market or the range of medical, social, and financial capabilities 
necessary to servp the handicapped effectively; (^2) to better meet client 
needs, existing agencies should be reorganized into multiagency centers; 
and (3) job skills training for the handicapped needs to encompass broader 
occupational and vocational skills than the discrete tasks being performed 
in sheltered workshops. Results of the study may be obtained from the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, Spriqgf ield, 
Va. 22151, accession # PB 186151. (The study is annotated in No. 19.) 
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Variables Relating to Rehabilitation 

22. AIDUK Robert, and LANGHEYER. Daniel. "Prediction of Client Success with Vocational 

(S?pj;lbe'r l952):2-10*'*' Hospital." B.haMlitation Course lir^T . 

I?nna??w**^c^K? 5^°?raph1cal and demographic data from 235 case files of emo- 
Wn iL^^Mo ^** 2! B"'-^*" °^ vocational Rehabilitation 

Seven variab es were related to rehabilitation success: (1) sex, (2) race, 

2ittona?U2^i?[/'^rH" education, (5) referral source. (6) c'iagnosed 

emotional disability, knd (7) closure status. None of the varia^jles related 

wire SSnS*^?hPr/''^'''"^*"r2? 'Although no significant diffl.renTes 

i' * ^ Indication that certain variables would predict 

outcomes for some subpopulatlons. K"=uiv.t 

23. BAE, A. Y. "Factors Influencing Vocational Efficiency of Institutionalized 

SlI'cJSy^iJIlM; iSJ?'"' "^"^^ 

In order to determine what kind of patient variables are significantly 
associated with vocational efficiency, 113 institutionalized retardates \ 
were evaluated in each of the following variables: intelligence tests, 
academic achievement tests, chronological age, length of Institutionalization, 
and work and behavioral ratings on a vocational adjustment rating scale 
This last variable proved to be the best discriminator. The article ' 
presents a brief review of the literature and a discussion of method. \ 
results, and implications of the study. 

24. CHAPPIE, Eliot D. "Rehabilitation of Character Disturbed Adolescents through Pro- 

ductive Pejrticipation." Rehabilitation Eeoor-d 14 (September-October 1973):l-7. 

This article discusses the problems of habilitatlon of violent acting-out 
adolescents. The author suggests that vocational experience can bring 
psychiatrical ly ill persons into the stream of "productive participation" ' 
where they learn by doing and are paid for their work. Only after this 
experience do they view the training as basic to getting and holding a 
good job. This job then makes possible participation in family groups, 
neighborhood and community associations, church, and sports organizations 
which are, in the author's words, "what they live for." The South Bronx 
Center which provides this "productive participation" is briefly described. 

25. GOODYEAR, Don L. ; BIHER, James A.; and MICEK, Leo A. "Rehabilitation Service 

for Rural, Rural-Urban, and Urban Clients." JRehahilitation Counaelina 
Bulletin 17 (December 1973):92-99. ' 

For this study the closed cases of 748 vocational rehabilitation clients 
were divided Into rural, rural-urban, and urban categories. Cases were 
theft-analyzed according to classifications based on personal characteristics, 
service delivery components, and rehabilitation outcomes. The results 
, indicated a wider range of disabilities and a better rehabilitation success- 
rate for rural clients than for rural -urban and urban clients. The Investi- 
gators suggest that clients In different kinds of areas need different 
services and approaches. 
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26. 6UREL. Lee. and LOREI. Theodore W. "The Labor Market and Schizophrenics' 

^osth^spital Employment." Journal of Counseling Payahology 20 (September 
1973):450-453. 

This study compared economic conditions and community characteristics 
with the posthospital employment records of 957 schizophrenics. 
Results indicated that the schizophrenic subjects had poor posthospital 
employment records but that their chances for employment depended more 
upon their individual characteristics than upon economic conditions, ihe 
aithors believe that vocational rehabilitation "unse ors should find 
encouragement in this evidence that vocational rehabilitation success 
not determined or limited by general labor conditions. (See No. ZB Tor 
related study.) 

■27 KAUFMAN, Harvey I. "Diagnostic Indices of Employment with the Mentally Retarded." 

AmeHoan Journal of Mental Defiaienoy 74 (May 1970) :777-779. 

This study Involved the use of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and 
the reading and arithmetic sections of the Wide Range Achievement Test 
to identify cognitive variables to discriminate between employed and 
unemployed mentally retarded individuals. The instruments were administered 
to 102 mentally retarded persons between 17 and 21 years old Results 
indicated that the comprehension subtest of the WAIS <l2scriminated signifv- 
Jani?y between the en,?foyed and unemployed sub.iects. Since Wechsler stated 
that the subtest measures coitmon sense and judgrent, the author si^gge^s 
that young mentally retarded persons may need assistance in learning how 
to function and to meet simple employment demands. 

28 LOREI. Theodore W.. and GUREL, Lee. "Demographic Characteristics as Predictors 
of Posthospital Employment and Readmission." Journal of ConauUvng and 
Clinical Psyahology 40 (June 1973); 426-430. 

Using records and self-reports for 957 male schizophrenics, the investigators 
corrilated data on 20 demographic variables with posthosp tal work and read- 
mission during the nine ninths after d scharge. """^t^.^"^^"*^? t*^!* 
best predicto? of employment and readmission was past behavior, w th extent 
of employment during thi nreceding five years predicting posthospital 
elpSrSnd the number' of previous hospitalizations predicting readmission. 
Ba?kgrbund variables were found to be better predictors than self-report _ 
biographical inventories and about equal to the usefulness of psychopathology 
ratings. The investigators assert that the study points up the need for 
rehabilitation staff members to focus attention on the characteristics 
that nade their schizophrenic clients unemployable before hospitalization. 
(See No. 26 for related study.) 
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29. LUGAR, Owen, and KELZ, James. "The Vocational Rehabilitation of Stroke Victims: 

Description and Prediction." Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 14 (June 1971): 
201-212. 

For this study the investigators use eight variables to develop a scale to 
predict the rehabilitation outcome of stroke victims. Based on medical 
and demographic data from stroke clients of Pennsylvania's Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the scale attained an overall accuracy of 68 percent 
in differentiating between rehabilitated and unrehabil itated clients. The 
investigators urge that the scale be used and tested further. 



30. MICEK, Leo A., and BITTER, James A. "Service Del i very Approaches for Difficult 
Rehabilitation Clients." Rehabilitation Literature 35 (September 1974): 
258-263, 271. 

This article discusses the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and its broadening of 
rehabilitation service delivery. It reports on a state-wide survey of the 
Colorado Division of Rehabilitation that compared rehabilitated and nonre- 
habil itated clients in regard to demographic and economic characteristics 
? and referral source. Results revealed four groups of clients that are 

most difficult to rehabilitate: mentally ill referrals, minority members, 
public assistance recipients, and middle-aged referrals (30 to 49 years). 
Rehabilitation approaches and techniques that are reputed or proven to be 
effective for each of these four groups are reviewed. Included are 
individual psychotherapeutic techniques for. the mentally ill and delivery 
approaches for disadvantaged clients. The authors urge fuller use of 
existing techniques and the development and evaluation of innovative 
•approaches to serve the severely handicapped. 



31. MORDACK, John B. , and FELDMAN, Ruth C. "A Cognitive Process Approach to Evaluating 
Vocational Potential in the Retarded and Emotionally Disturbed. Part I." 

Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 3 (March 1 969) :136-142; "Part II." Rehabili- 
tation Counseling Bulletin 4 (June 1969) : 195-203. 

The' authors state, "Central to efforts of training or retraining is the 
question of an individual's ability to think." These two. articles are 
concerned with how to measure this ability. Part I indicates tbe need for 
assessing the cognitive functioning of rehabilitation candidates. It 
reviews existing evaluative techniques and theories for vocational diagnosis 
and indicates how each fails to measure cognitive functions. Part II includes 
a review of research in cognition and related rehabil it.ation areas. The 
Devereux Cognitive Process Study (DCPS), which has 11 niajor categories and 
deals with sequential development ffom the nonconceptual level to abstract 
thinking, is discussed; its validity and its diagnostic and predictive 
powers are considered. The DCPS uses physical stimuli In problem situations 
and can provide information like that from work sample (Situations. The 
authors suggest possible uses for It and areas for further Investigation 
and study. 
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32. PRUITT, Walter A. "Basic Assumptions Underlying Work Sample Theo^," I Journal of 
Rehabilitation 36 (January-February 1970):24-26. 

Work samples, the author States, are "the most effective tool in rehabili- 
tation assessment." He briefly reviews three types of work samples: actual 
work samples, simulated work tasks, and isolated trait assessments. Having 
conducted a literature search for explicit and implicit assumptions under- 
lying work sample theory, Pruitt presents nine major assumptions; e.g., 
(1) "Persons who do poorly on psychological te$ts can be effectively eval- 
' uated by the method of work sample evaluation," and (2) "Work samples dif.er 
from psychological tests in the dtgree of relatedness to the criterion. 
The criterion is work behavior and job performance." The author includes 
discussion and minor assumptions related to the nine major assumptions and 
concludes, "Perhaps it would be possible to sum up work sample theory under 
the general assumption of the prognostic value of work experience." 



33. SCHLAMP, Fredric T., and RAYMOND, Charles. Meanwhile at Home: A Follow-up Study 
of Mentally III, Voaational Rehabilitation Clients. Project Report, Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Rehabilitation, Research and Statistics 
Section, April 1971 . 

(ERIC # ED 063 517 [VT 014 4611, 64 pages) 

More than 300 mentally ill clients who had been referred for vocational 
rehabilitation services were interviewed two years after their cases were 
closed. Almost 70 percent of the people interviewed had been hospitalized 
for schizophrenia; the remainder had been hospitalized for neuroses, manic 
depression, or chronic brain syndrome. Interview questions dealt with 
several areas, including personal and family information (e.g., marital 
status, living arrangements, medical histories), education and training, 
and rehabilitation testing and ratings. The article presents the data in 
tabular form. A few of the many conclusions drawn by the authors are these. 
Clients referred for rehabilitation services while still in the hospital 
made a better adjustment than those who were referred after they had been 
released. Clients who had been rehabilitated and were still employed at 
• follow-up (54 percent) indicated that they had received more services and 
support from their family and employers. This group also had better prior 
employment and hospitalization histories. Other relationships noted were 
that previous hospitalization predicted futuf^e hospitalization and employ- 
ment history predicted future employment. The authors also put forth the 
hypothesis that the deleterious effects of mental illness invalidate most 
projections about employment level made prior to the disability. 
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34; STEWART, Larry G. "Problems of Severely Handicapped Deaf: Implications .jr 

Educational Programs." AmeHaan Annals of the Deaf 116 (June 1 971 ) :362-368. 

This article reports the findings of a study conducted to determine the major 
obstacles to successful rehabilitation of the severely handicapped deaf. 
Data on 106 deaf clients at the Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center in 
Arkansas were used as the Sample for the study. The results showed that 
the major impediments to the rehabilitation process are impoverished 
communication skills; behaviors that are inappropriate, inadequate, and/ 
or impulsive; low levels of interest; and a lack of special services and 
trained staff to work with the severely handicapped deaf. As a result 
of these findings, the authors cite a need for (1) better family interaction 
with young deaf children, (2) preschool education, (3) enriched dormitory 
or residence hall living which fosters independent living, and (4) post- 
secondary training opportunities. 



35. TSENG, M. S. "Factors Differentiating Trainable Mentally Deficient from Physi- 
cally Handicapped Clients in Vocational Rehabilitation Settings." EehahilU^ 

tation Liter^twpe 34 (June 1973) : 168-172. 

In an attempt to differentiate between trainable mentally deficient and 
physically handicapped clients, the author investigated the self-evaluation, 
perceived reality, and objective reality pertaining to the personal attrib- 
utes and work performances of 117 vocational training clients: 41 mentally 
deficient and 76 physically disabled. The two groups were equivalent In 
terms of age and personality factors but not in general intelligence. On 
rating scales given to the clients and their vocational training instructors, 
mentally deficient clients evaluated their own work proficiencies more 
accurately than they assessed their personal characteristics. In comparison 
to the physic&lly handicapped clients, the mentally deficient clients had 
significantly lower personal veracity (extent to which the individual's self- 
report corresponds to his perception of reality) and lower ecological veracity 
(extent to which the individual's self-report corresponds to objective reality) 
associated with the evaluations of their personal attributes and work perform- 
ances. For both groups, personal veracity was relatively higher than ecolog- 
ical veracity, and the physically handicapped group showed markedly high per- 
sonal veracity. The investigator discusses his earlier study findings that 
a general strategy of having vocational rehabilitation clients make periodic 
self-evaluations helped to increase the correspondence of their perceptions 
of reality and objective reality. He concludes that this strategy now seems 
to apply more to physically disabled clients than to mentally deficient 
clients and that more feedback to mentally deficient clients may be necessary 
to achieve their high employability. 
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36* .!ASH, Carolyn L.; KEMP, Bryan J.; and MORIWAKI, Sharon Y. me Influenae of 

Peyohos^oiai Faotore on the Success of Disabled Persons in Vocational^ Edw 
cation Settings, Final Project Report. Downey, Calif.: Rancho Los Amigos 
Hospital, Inc. December 1972, ' 

This study was designed to determine which psychosocial factors and work 
assets Contributed to client improvement in various vocational programs. 
Among the characteristics measured were intellectual and physical resources, 
social personality, and emotional stability. Assessments were also made of 
the subject's goals, losses produced by the disability, degree of interper- 
sonal support from family and friends, attitudes toward disability, belief 
In determination over own life, interpersonal dominance, and ability to - 
"manage" other people. In order to assure a wide variety of subject ability, 
82 SMbjects were interviewed to obtain background data and asked to complete 
and return various psychological questionnaires. In Phase I of the project, 
the selected psychosocial factors were correlated with the degree of benefit 
derived from the vocational training as measured by improvement on perform- 
ance ratings, grades, advancement to further training, placement, or employ- 
ment. The 82 subjects were taken from three distinct groups: college 
students, a work evaluation/work experience setting, and a skill training 
environment. Phase II, a follow-up study, explored the long-term effects 
of the particular vocational program one year after placement. Results of 
the project are given for each of the three sample groups. Overall . results 
suggest that job skills and a positive attitude toward work are essential 
for advanitfwient to better training which is a criterion for success in the 
early stages of the vocational readiness process. Later in the process, emo- 
tional stability is a necessary factor. Ultimate employment success requires 
both job skills and personal adjustment. 



Client-Counselor Interactions 



37. CRAMMATTE, Alan B., and MILES, Dorothy S., eds. l^ttiply Disabled Deaf Persons: 
A Manual for Behabilitation Counselors. Chicago: De Paul University, 1972. 

(ERIC # ED 094 496, 90 pages) 

The manual, which was developed from a 1968 New Orleans workshop for vocational 
counselors, presents guidelines for the vocational rehabilitation process of 
multiply disabled deaf people. Disabilities accompanying deafness included 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances, or learning disabilities. Proce- 
dures in the rehabilitation process which are discussed are identification, 
diagnosis, vocational evaluation, placement, and follow-up. One specific 
suggestion to evaluate work skills is the use of the TOWER system. Counselors 
are cautioned to be sensitive to possible emotional disturbances in these 
clients. It is also noted that for a deaf retardate, personal skills training 
throughout the rehabilitation process is often more important than vocational, 
skills training. Other features of the manual are a brief description of the 
rerwbilitation process, a flow chart to aid in Identifying and referring deaf 
children, a checklist to identify atypical deaf adults, a list of centers 
serving the deaf, a bibliography, a list of psychological tests, and a direc- 
tory of workshop participants. 
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38. POOR, Charles R. "Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons with Spinal Cord Injuries." 

Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 18 (June 1975) :264-271. 



Directed toward rehabilitation counselors working with people who have spinal 
cord injuries, this article discusses factors that seem to be most significant 
in the vocational rehabilitation of this handicapped group. The first point 
is that clients' employabil ity will be improved if attention is paid to their 
physical intolerances. Second, there is evidence that placement prognosis 
corresponds to the client's educational level. The next factor is age; some 
research has indicated that because of greater adaptability, strength, and 
energy, younger spinal cord injured people will probably do better in securing 
jobs than older ones. The importance of previous work history, though contro- 
versial li also appears to be significant, and successful prior work experience 
is probably related to successful vocational rehabilitation. The author notes 
that objective evidence on the importance of counselors' involvement with 
clients' families is scant, but it is felt that family counseling should be a 
part of the rehabilitation process. Two additional considerations are that 
urban areas have better employment opportunities than rural areas and that 
reliable transportation is essential. Vocational training must relate to 
job placement and must also promote personal adjustment. Client motivation is 
another important factor. Finally, rehabilitation counseling has been identi- 
fied as thej most significant factor in successful rehabilitation. The author 
warns counselors that they must deal with their own stereotyped images of 
spinal cord injured people and their capabilities. 



39. SCHOFIELD, Larry F., and KUNCE, Joseph. "Client Disability artd Counselor Behavior." 

Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 14 (March 1971 ):1 58-1 65. 

Counselor perceptions were the focus of this study of six counselors and 601 
disabled clients of the Jewish Employment and. Vocational Service in St. Louis. 
In the client groups were emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and 
physically disabled persons. Results of the study revealed different per- 
ceptional styles, individual biases, and group stereotypes among the counselors. 
The authors suggest that counselor perceptions may describe the counselor as 
much as the client and that these variables affect the counselor-client rela- 
tionship. 



4u. TAYLOR, Doris P. "Treatment Goals for Quadriplegic and Paraplegic Patients." 

American Journal of Oacmpational Therapy 28 (January 1974):22-29, 

This study was designed to determine the occupational therapy goals that quadri- 
plegics and paraplegics consider important and those that occupational thera- 
pists consider important. A 21-item Rating Scale of Treatment Values was given 
to 28 paraplegics, 16 quadriplegics, and 19 occupational therapists in six 
western Washington hospitals. Results indicated that therapists and paraplegics 
agreed more about treatment goals than did therapists and quadriplegics. Within 
all three groups there was wide disagrsertent as to the importance assigned to 
specific treatment goals. The author suggests that this may be due either to 
poor conmunication between occupational therapists and clients regarding treat- 
ment goals or to the unique aspect.of feach individual's therapy, making it un- 
realistic to generalize about treatment goals. 




Employment Opportunities. Progress, and Recommendations 



41. DE SIMONE, ANTHONY. "Industry's Commitment to VR (Vocational Rehabilitation)." 
\ Sooial and Rehabilitation Record 1 (May 1974):23-27. 

Industry is demonstrating its willingness to be an active partner with public 
and voluntary agencies in placing the disabled in business. The Projects 
with Industry program, funded through Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
is a good example of the necessary balance of social and industrial efficiency 
necessary to rehabilitate the disabled. The author reviews two Project ^ 
with Industry models: Fountain House in New York City, (see Nos. 20, 84, 
and 85) and the Human Resources Center in Albertson, New York (see Nos. 90, 
102, and 103). 



42. KIDD, John W. "Potential for Employment of the Handicapped." In Contemporary 
Concepts in Vocational Education^ edited by Gordon F. Law, pp. 81-86. 
Washington, D.C.; The American Vocational Association, 1971. 

-^Jhe basic theme of this article is thax handicapped persons can be productive 
workers. The author suggests job redesign in order to facilitate the em- 
ployment of more handicapped persons. Cited are several businesses which 
employ and endorse the employment of handicapped individuals. Some of the 
a|:tributes of their handicapped workers are speed, concentration, good atten- 
dance and promptness, and accuracy. The author also supports the use of 
vocational education funds for use in training the handicapped. Expenditure 
of funds is not a humane requirement, he says, but greatly increases .\he pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation and is an essential national investment. xSee 
No. 10 for an additional reference to this paper.) 



43. PRESIDENT*S COMMinEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED. Roo Federal Agencies Rave 
Served the Randicapped. Washington, D.C.: Author, March 1970. 

• (ERIC # ED 042 024 [VT Oil 388], 44 pages) 

This document sunmarizes the activities of eight federal agencies which served 
the handicapped in 1968. Those agencfes involved with employment are (1) 
Civil Service Commission, which reported several major innovations in hiring 
the handicapped; (2) Department of Commerce, which has encouraged more employ- 
ment of the handicapped; and (3) Veterans Administration, which has programs 
for vocational as well as medical rehabilitation. Other agencies include 
(4) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with efforts focused on 
prevention, treatmrnt, financial assistance, and education programs; (5) De- 
partment of Agriculture, which provides assistance to rural areas and 4-H 
Clubs for the handicapped; (6) Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
which provides programs that may be used by the handicapped; and (7) Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which has identified transportation barriers so that 
programs can be designed. Research oriented is (8) Department of Labor, with- 
in which Manpower and Wage and Labor Administrations are conducting surveys 
and studies. 
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44. SI6LER, Gary R.. and KOKASKA. Charles J. "A Job Placement Procedure for the 

(De^«nb€r'^t971)n^^^ ^^^aatton and Training of the Mentally Eetarded 6 

The focus of tills article is techniques to use with prospective employers 
of^the handicapped. Qualifying the employer, developing initial contacts, 
and obtaining an interview are discussed. Methods of initial contact 
includa preeppfoach letter, business reply letter, informative letter, 
telephone, personal calls, and referrals (which are the most effective). 
The authors state that it Is important to be ready to overcome possible 
objections .and to concentrate on "selling the benefits" of the retarded 
worKer. 

45. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Handbook of Selective Plaoementa in Federal 

Civil Service Employment of the Physically Handicapped, the Mentally 
Hectored, ths Mentally Eetarded, arrui the Rehabilitated Offender. 
' Washington, D.C.: Author, August 1970. 

(ERIC # ED 060 223 [VT 013 003], 56 pages) 

In this handbook, the Civil Service Commission presents facts about employment 
Of the handicapped in order to promote teamwork between government officials 
dna rehabilitation personnel. Chapter V of the handbook deals specifically 
with the severely handicapped. Noncompetitive appointment procedures are 
available for the severely disabled. Special testing arrangements are 
scheduled for those able to apply through regular channels." In addition to 
infonnation about employment of various disability groups, the booklet 
contains information about agency coordinators, rehabilitation counselors, 
and work release. 



46. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, MANPOWER STATISTICS DIVISION. An 8 2/2-year 

Becord: Mentally Retarded Workers in the Federal Service. Washington, D.C.: 
Author. November 1972. • 

(ERIC # ED 072 290 [VT 018 784], 21 pages; 

The federal government has employed a total of 7.442 mentally retarded persons 
since the inception of a program 8 1/2 years ago to increase job opportunities 
for this group. As of June 1972, 53 percent or these workers were still 
employed. Of the 40 agencies participating in the program, the U.S. Postal 
Service employs the greatest number of mentally retarded; geographically, 
California and Distill ct of Columbia employ the greatest number. Approximately 
ou percent of the jobs held by the retarded arc classified as white collar 
jobs. The article reports that State Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
personnel work with the handicapped in placement, pos tempi oyment counseling, 
and training. 
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WILLIAMS, C. Arthur. "Is Hiring the Handicapped Good Business?" ^Toumal 
of Rehabilitation 3S {March 1972):30-34. 

The employer's viewpoint is explored in this article on hiring the handi- 
capped. The employability of handicapped persons can be tested by comparing 
the extra costs and extra benefits of a handicapped employee to a hiring 
company with those of an able-bodied applicant. In order to determine 
employer attitudes, questionnaires were mailed to 180 Minnesota employers. 
Part I of the questionnaire asked employers to indicate for each of ten 
handicaps to what extent they would consider hiring persons with the 
specified handicap for clerical, sales, production, and management Jobs. 
Part II of the questionnaire listed 20 economic factors such as training 
costs, turnover costs, and paid sick leave. Employers were asked to 
state for each of the ten handicaps whether they considered each of the 
economic factors an extra benefit or an extra cost for a handicapped 
employee. Results of the study showed that this group of employers did 
not consider it good business to hire the average handicapped person. 
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Sheltered Worjlcshops: General Considerations. 



48. PIHER. James A., and BOLANOVITCH. D.J. "The Habllltation Workshop In a 
Comprehensive Philosophy for Vocational Adjustment Training. 

RshdbiUtation Literature 27 (November 1966): 330-332. 

The authors review three types of shelt»r»ri workshops: the terminal shop 
which provides employment for persons unable to compete in the 'abor market, 
the transitional shop which provides evaluation and training for n^^viduals 
who may eventually obtain competitive employment; and the clinically orientea 
workshop which aids those with emotional ^ ^turbances. The Investigators 
present a fourth type of workshop, the habilitation 'f^l'shop. which represents 
the philosophy of the Work Experience Center operated by the St. Louis J«1sn 
EKlSyment and Vocational Service. The reality-oriented habilitation workshop 
was designed for thoss viho,have never known the world of work. In order to 
help prepare clients for conminity living, the h«b111tatfon i^o?kshop attempts 
to give clients job-site as well as workshop experience. (See Nos. 78 and 83 
and in BOOKS. No. B-8. Section 3. Chapters 25 and 38 for additional infor- 
mation about the Work Experience Center.) 

49 DCLNICK. Michael. "How the Disabled Break into the Economy." Hman Seede^ 1 
(January 1973):28-31. 

The author presents » brief review of the sheltered workshop. The first 
workshop opened in 1840 in^Boston for the blind. Now workshops number 
between 1.500 and 1.800. Today's shop, a hybrid ?Vhe_Tndus trial 
establishment and a rehabilitation facility, consists of ^yP^' 
the transitional workshop and the extendsa anployment works^iop. Both .^ypes 
arl qenerally multidisability shops. Thousands Of the nation's handicapped 
Ire gi™n n« hSpe for a productive future because of the sheltered workshop. 

50. GARNER. Ralph £.; LACY. Gene K.; and CREASY. Robert F "Workshops: Why. What 
Whither?" Wental fletardation .10 (June 1972) :25-27. 

This general review of the sheltered workshop contains three brief section,. 
In the first section. Ralph Garner gives an overview of the history of society s 
concern for the handlcaooed. The second section, authored by Gene Lacy, 
prSsenS. threTdmerent types of sheltered workshops: (1) the eva "ation 
and training facility which functions primarily for those two purposes, (2) 
the sheltered workshop which provides productive extended employment for those 
unable to compete in the job market; and (3) the work «"''?tyv«"t«^.'^^|^^ 
operates for those not capable of gainful employment, in the third section. 
Robert Creasy coiiments on the problems of today s workshops which he Identifies 
as understaffing, lack of community and family involvement, and placement 
problems. 
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GERSUNY, Carl, and LEFTON, Mark. "Service and Servitude in the Sheltered Work- 
shop." Social Work 15 (July 1970):74-81. 



52. 



53. 



This article concerns the characteristics of sheltered workshops in general. 
Serving both clients and business, the workshops often emphasize client de- 
pendency and mike demands on their clients in regard to religion, personal 
hygiene, and personal relationships. The authors surveyed workshop personnel 
and fouled that \W rnany cases they considered the clients as objects of char- 
ity. Gersuny and Lefton suggest that the element of servitude might be re- 
duced by union organ'^'ation of workshop clients. 

LOWITT, Julian. InoeatigaHng the Tuenty Year Lag in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Proceae. Paper presented at the International Association of Rehabilitation 
Facilities Conference. Miami Beach, Fla., 3-6 June 1973. 

(ERIC # ED 058 490, 12 pages) 

The author compares the current state of the sheltered workshop with modem 
industrial techniques. Because of the rapid advancement of technology and 
the effects of sutcrmtion, training workshop procedures are 20 years behind 
actual industrial practices. Two of the prooiems cited are limited and anti- 
quated equipment and lack of orientation to the needs of present and future 
Industry. Leaders in the field of rehabilitation fsce the enormous task of 
developing a model workshop which provides needed services for Industry and 
continues to tra-<n and employ disabled clients. The author lists six possible 
tasks which sheltered workshop employees could do, and he includes several 
cautions with regard to the implementation of these and related tasks. 

PASCHELL, William, and PLEWES, Thomas J. Sheltered Workshops, A Patfayry to 



Regular Employment. Washington, D.C.: Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, March 1967. 

(ERIC I ED 016 876 [VT 001 839], 41 pages) 

This article. Manpower Research Bulletin No. 15, presents a brief discussion 
of 11 topics: (1) introducticr. -nu purpose and potential of sheltered workshops; 
(2) workshop clientele: (3) services and types of workshops; (4) organization, 
s^ze, and location; (5) work ind pay in sheltered workshops; (6) job placement 
and development; (7) role of sheltered workshops unoer the Manpower Development 
and Training Act; (8) other workshop programs; (9) recent legislative develop- 
^ ments; (10) workshop experience abroad; and (11) new directions for sheltered 
workshops. The appendix contains statistics from 1961 and 1966 which ^how work- 
shops and clieni;s Dy disability group and worksnun and disability group served 
by selected states and by all states combined. Also included is a list of 
14 demonstration projects funded under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 
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54. RISCALLA, Louise. "Could Workshops Become Obsolete?" Journal of F<;habUitaHon 
,40 (Novqnber/December 1974): 17-18, 36, 

In a time when industry, educators, and the public have a favorable view 
towards employment of the disabled, the sheltered workshop needs to be 
reevaluated for effectiveness. Popular behavior modification Pi^^ctices 
inhibit personal growth which is necessary for employment in a competitive 
world. Clients are treated as children subject to traditional practices 
which reward or punish them as thvj meet cr do not meet expectations of super- 
visors The author proposes that behavior modification, is artificial and does 
not account for the "daily lived world" of the individual. As an alternative 
to the sheltered workshop, she proposes on-the-job training and cites^ 
several successful programs utilizing that technique. Existing workshops 
could be used for those who cannot work in a competitive environment, but wno 
prefer working to receiving disability pay. 
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Job and Skills. Training 

56, ALTMAN, Reuben; TALKINGTON, Larry W. ; and CIELAND, Charles C. "Relative Effective- 
ness of Modeling and Verbal Instructions on Severe Retardates Gross Motor 
Performance." Peyahologiaal Reporte 31 (December 1972) :695-698. 

The purposs of the study was te Investigate the effects of modeling or verbal 
instructions on Ine imitative learning ability of severely i-s^a^yw /ni dren. 
Forty-five severely retarded male children '(mean IQ 27.5) were divided into t*iO 
treatment groups and one control group. Neither modeling the desired behavior 
to one treatinent group nor explaining verbally what to do to the other 
ment group produced imitative learning. These rtsults provided further evidence 
for the reported nonimitatlveness of the severely retarded. The •"t"0';s "°t^^^ 
however, that other studies using- operant cond'.tioning tc relnfom^ im tatlve 
behavior have resulted in imitative learning by seversly retarded iieople. 

56. BARNES. Howard A., and HCMANIS, Donald L. "Training of «alativeThink5na in Retar- 
dates." Journal of Ceneiio Payohology 123 {?r\'> half; December ,.73): 345-357. 

To help 20 retarded adults develop adaptive b?havjors needed for communltjr 
living and working. thi»-4tudy evaluated ways to improve their relative thinking 
as measured by two ot Piaget's tests. One test deals with ""^""^anding the 
right-left concept; the other deals with understanding the ""^"f ''"'i^*"^, 
ceSt. Subjects ilere assigned to control and training groups at two Mental Age 
levels (low. 5-0 to 6-6 yi?ars. high. 7-0 to 8-4 years). " "9 J^?^?* 
at each leyel were given two 1-hour training periods °" ™l*iPl%^^"*yi^l°? 
and kinihtp concepts. At both HA levels the experimental subjects ™de tempor- 
al Sains in relative thinking. After one month, high «P*:^™"S;ilas l2t 
still performed significantly better than controls did. but low MA subjects lost 
their relative advantage. 

57 BROWN. Lou. and PEARCii. Eve. "Increasing the Production Rates of Trainable Retarded 
Students in a Public School Simulated Workshop." Editcatton and Tratmng of the 
Mentally Hetarded 5 (February 1970):15-22. I 

Lunch tables set up in a school gynmasium served as a simulated workshop in 
which public school handicapped children learned to fill env^lop^-. iBowier 
?ri s^'aSdUled e of "Action results 

rates of five emotionally disturbed students. When they could P«rfonn the task 
consistently and efficiently, they were used as ™<lel^f°'" 
metitally retarded students. While the1r_ production rates ^IPPI^^J^ «"^^?L*;" 
retarded students was affected differenlly by exposure to dir«=v.t reinforcement, 
knowledge of results, and the reinforced models. 
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BROWN, Lou, and SONTAG, Ed^ eds. Toward the Development and ImplementatiSn of an 
Empivioally Based Public School Program for Trainable Mentally Retarded and 
Severely Emotionally Disturbed Students, Part II, Madison, Wis,: Madison 
Public Schools, Department of Specialized Educational Services, June. 1972. 

(ERIC # ED 072 580, 358 pages) 

This collection of 31 papers, written mostly by teachers, represents a coopera- 
tive effort between the Madison Public Schools, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to plan, organize, and implement 
a public school prevocatlonal training program. Articles deal with various 
aspects of educating trainable mentally handicapped or severely emotionally 
disturbjKd students. The first three articlies are general discussions of 
instruction for these students; one article includes an example of behavior- 
istic task analysis to develop instructional objectives. The majority of the 
remaining articles discuss techniques for teaching basic educiition skills (e.g., 
spellings telling time, arithmetk) and hoiiie living skills (e.g., using a stove, 
fixing toast, reading a grocery list). Prevocatlonal training Is the focus of 
the last section which includes jsix articles. Each one explores the effects of 
different training techniques on the oerformance of certain tasks* such as 
sorting, stuffing envelopes, and packing. Generally, the;number of workers 
participating in each experiment was less than 50, and work sessions were brief. 
Results indicated that the introduction of a high-rate contingency system, 
piece-rate payment, and individual work rather than assembly line work increased 
productivity. Other effective reinforcements were performance charts, soft 
drinks, and money.' 



BROWN, Lou; VAN DEVENTER, Patricia; PERLMUHER, Lucille; JONES, Stephen; and SONTAG. 
Edward. "Effects of Consequences on Production Rates of Trainable Retarded 
and Severely Emotionally Disturbed Students in a Public School Workshop." 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 7 (April 1972):74-81. 

The effects of money, social praise, and production charts as reinforcers for 
production in a collating task v<fere studied. ^Systemlzed manlpulatldn of such 
consequences resulted in differential Increases in productivity In this public 
school setting. Eighteen 12 to 20 year-old retarded and severely emotionally 
disturbed student^ were the subjects of the study. Practical implications oT 
the study are (1) the current rate of performance of clients may not be what 
they could achieve in a more reinforcing climate, (2) public school prevoca- 
tlonal programs are capable of providing severely handicapped students with 
relevant training and .providing other agencies with valuable vocational skills 
Information for their students, and (3) many severely handicapped individuals 
do not know how to use money or are not allowed extensive use of money, and 
yet money is the primary reinforcer in our society, 

/ 
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60. BURLESON, Georgia. "Modeling: An Effective Behavior Change Technique for Teaching 

Blind Persons." Uew Outlook for the Blind 67 (December 1973):433-441 , 469. 

This article reports on the use of A. Bandura*s modeling techniques in therapy 
with a 38-year-old retarded legally blind male. Institutionalized for 26 years, 
the client had previously avoided social interactions and refused teaching 
services. The modeling technique, used to reduce his anxiety and enable Mm to 
learn new skills, emphasized th# primary sense modalities, particularly audition 
and tactile perception. Use of the modeling technique enabled the client to 
function at a significantly higher level, improve his self-concept and social 
skills, and attain employment irv the cowmunity. The article describes in detail 
the procedure used with the client; It discusses the Implications of modeling 
techniques for other cases. 

61. CHACON, Carlos; HARPER, P.; and HARVEY, G. F. "Work Study in the Assessment of the 

Effects of Phenothiazines in Schizophrenia." Comprehensive Payohiatry 13 
{November 1972):549-554. 

The work performance of 34 male chronic schizophrenics was tested over a 12-week 
period, comparing the effects of two drugs, chlor^'^'^wz'^ne and fluenazine 
decanoate, and a placebo. Results showed a significant increment of performance 
on a complex task when the subjects were receiving fluenazine decanoate. Impli- 
cations for vocational rehabilitation are that work program assessments must 
take into consideration the drug treatment the patient is receiving. The 
investlQators concluded that the ideal equilibrium for managing the patient in 
the coiwuinity would be achieved by the drug that provides both clinical control 
of symptoms and enhanced work performance. 



62. CROSSON, James E. "A Technique for Programming Sheltered Workshop Environments 
for Trtining Severely Retarded Workers." American Journal of Mental Vefi^ 
oienay 73 (March 1969):814-818. 

Sheltered workshops for the severely retarded are typically production 
oriented, matching the job to the worker; workshop staff should find ways 
to train retarded persons to perform available work. To evaluate this 
thesis, Crosson used Skinnerian principles of operant behavior ir. a work 
training environment. At Fairview Hospital and Training Center in Salem, 
Oregon, seven severely leLtrded males were trained to perfcrr: two complex 
workshop tasks, one invoWinig operation of a arill press in the manufacture 
of wooden pencil holders and one Involving the use of a hanmer in the 
assembly of flower boxes. Each task w^s specified in an operant chain of 
approximately 100 components. The training techniques included functional 
analysis, shaping, operant discrimination, anc chaining. All of the subjects 
learned to perform the tasks accurately and reliably with less than 3 hours 
of training. After -two months, subjects required an average of only one 
trial to regain criterion level; after a year, the percent retained stayed 
in the high 90s. The datar indicated that the procedures are efficient 
and effective, in terms of both original training and retention. 
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63. DEACON, Sharon; DUNNING, R. Edward; and DE^,SE, Robert. "A Job Clinic for Psychotic 

Clients in Remission." American Journal* of Oooupatioml Therapy 28 (March 1974): 
144-147. 

The article descries a project for psychotics in remission at the Los Angeles 
Day Treatment Center. An eight^Meek course in effective marketing skills was 
given to 15 subjects by a management consultant firm headed by Robert Dease. 
The course content included developing job objectives, writing resumes and 
job search letters, and learning how to respond to job leads, although 
Dease*s technique had previously been successful with two groups of "economic 
failures" and employer response to this project was positive, none of the 
subjects was able to follow through on job leads and offers. The authors 
concluded that psychotics in remission must alter their attitudes and behavior 
in order to obtain job placement. 



64, PENNING, Jerome M., and MCBEE. Edwin D. Developim Adaptive Behavior and Work 

Skilla in Severely Retarded Xoung Adults. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Pomona, Calif.: Pacific State Hospital. 

(ERIC # ED 073 245 [VT 018 593], 10 pages) 

The efficacy in providing a vocationally oriented program for severely 
rMStarded adults was shown by a Pacific State Hospital (Pomona, CaTiforni;^) 
demonstration experiment in which 12 profoundly and severely retarded young 
adults were taught a discrete work task. The behavioral objectives of the 
program were (1) the students will display nonbothertng behaviors, (2) the 
students will learn work skills identical to those required in community 
sheltered workshops, and (3) the students will become aware of and use 
money obtained from work projects. Student evaluation after thp month-long 
program indicated success in meeting the objectives and growth in the students 
self-esteem and social awareness; however, adaptive behavior was judged to be 
still unacceptable for cofwnunity standards. 

65. FISHWICK, Lonija V.; AVER, M. Jane; and BUTLER, Alfred J. "The Effects of Specific 

and General Feedback Information on the Speed and Accuracy of Schizophrenic 
Work Performance." Journal of CUnioal Psychology 28 (October 1972) :581-583. 

An industrial subcontract task was used to test 60 schizophrenics at Vermont 
' State Hospital on Improvement of performance speed and accuracy. Predictions 
were made on the assumption that schizophrenics suffer from an attentional 
deficit and that their speed and accuracy would increase as feedback about 
their work increased. The 60 subjects were divided into three groups: those 
^ given specific feedback information, those given general feedback information, 
and a control group. Feedback information about performance errors facili- 
tated the acquisition of performance accuracy, /(n increase in speed depended 
on the diagnostic category of the subject and retention of speed was dependent 
on the duration of the. patient's illness. 




GOLD, Marc W. "Stimulus Factors in Skill Training of Retarded Adolescents on 
a Complex Assembly Task: Acquisition, Transfer, and Retention, fanei-ioon 
Journal of Mental Defiaienoy 76 (March 1972) :517-526. 

This study examined the effects of cue redundancy and overlearning on the 
acquisition and transfer of a complex assembly task skill. It also studied 
the effects of cue redundancy and overlearning on long term retention. 
Sixty-four moderately and severely retarded young adults (mean IQ of about 
47) from four sheltered workshops were selected by workshop dirfctors tor 
the stuffy. Subjects were divided into four groups. Half of the subjects 
learned to assanblt a IS-piect coaster bicycle brake as it came from the 
factory, that Is, without color cues (form-only). The other half of the 
subjects worked with the 15 parts after they had been color coded (color- 
form). The parts were color coded by painting the surface of each brake 
part facing the subject when the part is in the proper position for assembly. 
All groups then learned how to assemble a 24-p1ece caliper brake that was 
not color coded. This was the transfer task. Half of the subjects learned 
both tasks to a criterion of six correct assemblies out of eiaht consecutive 
trials. The other half performed 20 trials beyond criterion (overlearning). 
The form-only group required more trials on the training t^sk than on the 
transfer task. The same group also required more trials on the training 
task than the color-form group required for either task. Overlearning did 
not affect transfer. One year later, a retention study was done with 53 
of the original subjects. Procedures were the same except that no over- 
iMrnlng trials w*f« given and half the subjects started on the caliper 
brake, nean number of trials to criterion for as$e!iihiiRg both brakes was 
less during the retention study than during the original lemming $tudy. 

GOLD, r-torc W., and BARCLAY, Craig R. "The Effects of Verbal Labels on the 
Acquisition and Retention of a Complex Assembly Task." Training School 
Bulletin 70 (May 1973):38-42. 

To compare the effect of verbal labels on the acquisition and retention of 
a fairly complex task, the investigators trained two grOups of moderately 
and severely retarded people to assemble 12 parts of a 15-piece bicycle brake. 
Subjects were 16 retarded clients from a work activity center. Their mean 
was 43 and mean age was 24 years. The goal was tc briny all subjects to 
a criterion of six correct assemblies out of eight cqhsecutive trials, it 
a subject in tl.c verbal cue group began to make an etror in asswhiihy a 
part (discrimination error), tt)e experimenter cucu uie subject by saying, 
for instanca, "The flat part goes up. Try another way," or. The square 
goes up. T* another way." Subjects in the no verbal cue group who made 
a discrimination error were told only, "Try another way." After six months, 
both groups were retrained to the original criterion. During retraining, 
the verbal cue group received no verbal labels. The mean number of tn?»s 
to criterion during the original learning periocj was 34.14i the 
retraining period, the mean number of trials to criterion was 12.21. The 
verbal cue group had less discrimination errors than the no verbal cue 
group, and there were fewer discrimination errors for retention than 
for original learning. The authors concluded, "These data support the 
long term retention literature which indicates that retention is relatwl. 
in part, to the degree of original learning," 
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68, GOLD, Marc W. "Factors Affecting Production by the Retarded: Base Rate." 'Mental 

Retardation 11 (December 1973J:41.45. 

The purpose of this experiment was to obtain base rate data (defined as non- 
n^M^r?!; °" n»«le^«tely and severely retarded Individuals In the 

prodqctlon of a complex assembly. Further, the Investigator wished to establish 
whether a relationship existed between task complexity and productivity. Two 

II^IVlI ^r?7'**^5M?*'*Lu^Ji^"^' ^" ^^^5^ 9^o"P 20 people between 
the ages of 7 and 39 with IQs ranging from 25 to 97, In the second group 
were 16 people from the agesjof 15 to 38 whose IQs ranged from 33 to 67. 
Members of^th groups wtrt f:hostn from three sheltered workshops. The task 
was to assinblt a 14-p1tct bicycle brake. After the groups had learned to 

^^^^l ■ccprdlngi to a pre-tstabllshtd criterion, the first group 
Jf^f-.r oi^S'^u^ r^** ^ S®!/^* ^•'^ ^y^- The mean hourly production 

Ml t!"/*-' brakes. Neither the correlation between the amount of time it 
k2*!L! In*''"-.^^* ^^V^ f"^ ^^"''ly production nor the correlation 

between IQ and mean hourly production was significant. Materials and proce- 
dures for the second group were the same as tor the first group, except that 
the second group worked for 3 hours with a 15-minute break half way through 
the swsion. The mean hourly production rate was 20.3, A$ with the 1-hour 
group, neither correlation was significant. Both groups received no rein- 
forcement other .than a "thank you*^ at the end of each session. Gold points out 
that results obtained in this study surpass "both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively any performance of the mentally r-tarded reported in the literature," 
and he questions the assumption that pay and praise are the only effective 
work reinforcers. 

69. GOLD, Marc W. "Redundant Cue Removal in Skill Training for the Retarded," 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 9 (February 1974): 5-8. 

Based on an earlier demonstration of the success of using cue redundancy 
to teach mentally retarded people to assemble a 15-piece bicycle brake 
(see No, 66), the work reported in this article investigated ways in which 
color coding of parts could be efficiently faded out without loss of the 
skill. Gold's rationale was that redundant cue removal could be used to 
train mentally retarded people to perform a job in industry where it would 
not be feasible to color code the assemblies. Subjects were 36 mildly and 
moderately retarded sheltered workshop clients with IQs from 29 to 62. 
They were randomly assigned to one of three groups: complete removal of 
color cue, incremental removal of color cue, and forced choice. Twelve 
parts of the bicycle brake were used, ten of which could be assembled in 
one of two ways. The surface of these ten parts that faces the subject 
when properly installed was painted red. A specified criterion was estab- 
lished for the group, and subjects performed four trials a day until cri- 
terion was reached. All three methods were effective in teaching the skill, 
although there was considerable within-group variance between trials, manip- 
ulation errors, and discrimination errors. 
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70 HANSEN Cdrl E. "The Work Crew Approach to Job Placement for the Severely 
Retarded." Journal of Rehabilitation 35 (May-June 1969):26-27. 



In California, the San Juan Unified ScKool District and the Sacramento District 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation worked together to develop a vocational 
program for trainable mentally retardi^d boys. A special educat^n instructor 
supervised a work crew of six beys in various jobs Including gardening, 
. clean up, and manual labor tasks. The work crew demonstrated that trainable 
mentel retardates can work under highly supervised conditions. Based cr. 
this experience, the author notes potential advantages of the crew situation: 
it lends itself to healthy and fair competition for the workers; and the 
supervisor of a crew need not be a highly trained professional , but^might be 
an older, retired person willing to work with the handicapped for a minimum 
wage. Several recommendations are made to facilitate wider usage of the 
crew idea. 

71. HUDDLE, Donald D. "Work Performance of Trainable Adults as Influenced by Compe- 
tition, Cooperation, and Monetary Reward." AmeHaan Journal of Mental 
Deficiency 72 (September 1967) : 198-211. 

The subjects of this investigation were 48 trainable mentally retarded male 
residents (IQ range from 30 to 60; mean IQ of 42) at two campuses of the 
Ft. Wayn^ State Hospital and Training Center. Ft. Wayne, Indiana. The sub- 
ject group was divided according to campus residence into two homogeneous 
groups: one group received money for perfcnriing the experimental task, the 
other group was assigned the same task but was not paid. The task was assem- 
bling TV rectifier units to complete one rectifier unit. Subjects at one 
campus were randoiftly assigned to three subgroups: (1) "individual," in 
which subjecis worked alone on the task; (2) "competitive," in which subjects 
were paired and encouraged to assemble more units than their partners; and 
(3) "cooperative," in which subjects were paired and encouraged to perform 
the task together. Members of all three groups were paid according to the 
number of rectifier units they assembled. At the other campus, subjects 
were randomly assigned to these three types of groups, but none of the 
groups were paid. 

The experiment involved a two-week training period zr\il ually 45-minute work 
periods for four five-day weeks. Results indicated that the reward groups 
perfcrmerf significantly better than the no-reward groups. In additior,, the 
investigator reports that money earned had positive effects on the behavior 
of the reward group. No significant differences were found between the in- 
dividual, competitive, and cooperative subgroups, indicating that work group- 
ing is unimportant when an incentive is given. The investigator states that 
observations indicated compexitiorv among all subgroups. This report includes 
comparisons of subjects' production rates with those of normal workers and 
descriptions of training procedures, possible influencing factors, and im- 
plications for education, for industry and sheltered workshops, and for 
research. 
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HUNT. James G. and ZIMMERMAN. Joseph. "Stimulating Productivity in a Simulated 
(JulH969)°43!49^ ^ ^taeriom -/otamZ of WentaZ Z?e/-icne«02/ 74 

2It establishment of a bonus pay procedure in a'simulated 

fi^"* "exit-ward" patients at the state hospital in New 

castle, Irtdiana. All of the subjects had either a recent or past history of 
per odic ^eizure activity; their IQs ranged from 50 to 99 with a mean of 75. 
«Hnn*w!t^ic y""' average period of institutional i- 

2^„nc «f *i ^ / li. one-^*^^ ''•y P"'" subjects participated in 

groups of, three in the workshop activity, production of a telephone scratch 

f^Lnli" (1) baseline: task per- 

w^JTE^nn^f^rl^S*'""' J" t^ree weeks ; (2) experimental: task performance 
' p1I?.^c u^°'^ 1^^^^' t° baseline condition for two weeks. 

Patients who exceeded their previously established hourly average were given 
bonus coupons redeenable at the hospital canteen. Results Indicated thit 
the bonus conditions stimulated a significant Increase in group productivity. 

KAREN. Robert L.; EISNER. Melvin; and ENDRES. Robert W. "Behavior Modification m 
a Sheltered Workshop for Severely Retarded Students." Amr>ism Journal of 
Mental, pefi,cyienaij 79 (November 1974) : 338-347. 

This individualized program of behavior modification for ten severely retarded 
youths was designed to improvi^ five skills required to convert one-gallon food 
cans into nursery specimen cans and one general skill, visual attendance to 

nJ^lr Tu ^^l tasks are defined and procedures used for each task 
are given. The sheltered workshop area was screened and a token system 
was introduced. Mexican centavos served as tokens and could be exchanged 

I "Jl"*^ °^ trinkets, edibles, and privileges. The experimental plan 
and training procedures are detailed in the article. Among other things, 
the results showed a reduction in average error and an increase in average 
production with the tokens. The discussion of the study confirmed the use- 
fulness of behavior modification techniques which did not require expensive 
equipment or extensive staff training. The performance of all the subjects 
exceeded staff expectations. 

KAZDIN. Alan E. "Toward a Client-Administered Tch=n Reinforcement Program " 

Education and Training of the Henvally Retarded 6 (April 1971):52-55. 

The Shore Training Center In Evanston. Illinois used a client-administered 
token econorny program with four of its sheltered workshop clients. As a 
a result of peers administering reinforcement tokens, two adult males 
increased cciiversation. one adult male assumed a better posture, and one 
quit talking and laughing to himself and began interacting with others. 
The advantages of using peers rather than staff as reinforcers were more 
frequent reinforcement, conservation of staff time, increased social 
Interaction for clients, and increased learning for clients acting as 
reinforcers. 
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MCCOWAN, Richard J., and MONGERSON, M. Ouane. A simulated Instructional Model 
fov Educating Mentally Retarded Students for Employment in the Hotel-Motel 
Industry. Buffalo, N.Y.: State University College at Buffalo, Campus 
Laboratory School, December 1969, 

(ERIC # ED 038 532 [VT 010 857], 37 pages) 

The Campus Laboratory School of the State College at Buffalo developed a 
curriculum model which usea a simulated work environment to train educable 
and trainable retardates for jobs in the hotel/motel industry. The investiga- 
tors proposes* that simulation techniques are more effective and economical 
than on-the-job training or classroom lecture techniques. The model emphasized 
a systems analysis approach and consisted of behaviorally based learning 
experiences. In the program were 18 training modules, each 60 minutes long 
with a video tape, instructional materials, and a simulated work environment 
•for the student. This article includes a review of simulation literature 
and a bibliography on that topic, me authors hypothesized that the 
simulation technique could also be used to train the mentally retarded in 
the social skills demanded for a vocation. 

SCREYEN. C. G., and LA FOND, Richard J. "An Application of an Avoidance Procedure 
to'a Sheltered Workshop." Psyohological Record 23 (Winter 1973): 13-16. 

The investigators developed a timer-control device which was used to administer 
an avoidafice procedure to five mentally handicapped adults. Inappropriate 
behavior resulted in an aversive event which consisted of taking away a number 
of finished work units or removing part of a bonus already earned. Production 
rates and day-to-day stability increased as a result of the increased feedback 
upon completion of work units. 

jr 
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77. TATE, Bobby G, , and BAROFF, George S, "Training the Mentally Retarded in the 
Production of a Complex Product: A Demonstration of Work Potential." 
Exceptional Children 27 (February 1967) :405-408. 

Mildly and moderately retarded residents of a state institution were 
trained to assemble components for teaching machines and operant 
conditioning equipment. The training was conducted at Murdoch Center 
in Butner, North Carolina, a demonstration site for one of six regional 
centers established by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration to 
offer brief- training in mental retardation for rehabilitation counselors. 
The first group of trainees were ten retarded males between the ages of 
18 and 36 with IQs from 40 to 60, They were taught to assemble relay 
panels through 'a series of 20 discrete operations placed in Sequence to 
resembte an assembly line. Each worker was trained to do all the steps; 
positive reinforcement (verbal praise, attention from the supervisor, 
hourly pay) was. used. Training was flexible, and any steps that J^^ 
trainees had difficulty learning were modified. Quality control was 
done visually by the instructor and electv^ically by the workers. 

After a- year, production expanded to include other electrical devices. 
. Twelve men and 14 women with IQs from 31 to 81 were employed for 30 
hours a week. The reward system was also changed. Raises were given 
on the basis of quality of work and longevity. Tokens were given to 
workers for getting to work on time, for being well groomed, and for 
finding defective products. Tokens were also given on a variable inter- 
val 30-minute schedule to workerswho were working at their stations 
when their 30 minutes had passed. About these procedures the authors 
state, "The token system seemed to lead to better control of behavior 
in the shop," (See No. B-8, Section 3, Chapter 35 in BOOKS for another 
reference to Murdoch Center,) 




78. TRYBUS, Raymond J., and LACKS, Patricia B. "Modification of Vocational Behavior 
in a Community Agency for Mentally Retarded Adolescents." Rehabilitation 
Literature 33 (September 1972) :258-266. 

This article reports on the use of operant-based behavior modification tech- 
niques in the Behavior Training Unit (BTU) of the Work Experience Center of 
the St. Louis Jewish Employment and Vocational Service. The BTU was designed 
to simulate a typical sheltered workshop with simple packaging and assembly 
tasks. Though the project lasted 15 months, client participation ranged 
from 3 to 38 "weeks. The subject group consisted of 19 noninstitutionalized 
moderately to severely retarded adolescents; their unmanageable behavior 
problems and low productivity had made sheltered workshop emplxJimient impos- 
sible for them. The group was given training that used a token system, a 
set of cueing lights, and such reinforcers as food, money, break time, and 
attention from supervisors. The operant techniques were successful in 
reversing work-interfering behaviors and in increasing productivity. It 
appeared that the BTU environment needed to be maintained for the improved 
behavior and performance to persist. In addition to the statistical infor- \ 
mation» this article gives brief case histories of the members of the sub- \ 
ject group and describes other incidents pointing to the success of the 
training. The investigators concluded that "operant methods are applicable \ 
to developing vocational skills in retarded adolescents." (See Nos. 48 \ 
and 89 and in BOOKS, No. B-8, Section 3, Chapters 25 and 38 for additional 
information about the Work Experience Cert'***.) 



79. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFdRNIA AT LOS ANGELES , DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 



CoQmetology and the Physioally Bandioappedx Courses and Obj'eatives. 
Los Angeles: Author, 1971. 

(ERIC # ED 062 563 [VT 013 7501, 46 pages) 

The UCLA Division of Vocational Education in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Industrial Education and the California State Department^ 
of Education developed a curriculum guide to seven para-cosmetologist 
occupations for the physically handicapped. Behavioral objectives are 
presented for each identified task and are written in a format which 
stresses clarity. Identified are what students will be given, the 
students' performance, and the end standard performance. Estimated 
instructional hours varied from 75 to 500 hours for each of the 
occupations. 
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80. YARBROUGH, Charles C. "Programming and Automated Recording in a Sheltered Workshop." 
Mental Retardation It) (December 1972): 9-11. 

This article describes an automated system that was used to monitor behaviors in 
a sheltered workshop. Behaviors were transduced by tools wired to operant pro- 
gramming and recording apparatus, and the task consisted of construction of 
electronic equipment. Workers were assigned to various components* of the 
task according to their work capabilities. Tojnfluence work output, a system 
of rewards was developed. The apparatus and general procedures are described. 
As a result of this monitoring technique, a great deal of objective information 
was available to help the supervisor measure the client's progress. Nine ad- 
vantages of automating the workshop are summarized. Three Implications of the 
automated technique are: (1) it forces a focus on specific methods of developing 
a program for the client and testing its effectiveness, (2) close attention 
IS paid to discrete objective units of behavior in matching job requirements 
to particular skills of a client with highly individual capacities, and (3) 
the client Is always rewarded for working to the limits of his capability. 



81. ZIMMERMAN, Joseph; STUCKEY, Thomas; 6ARLICK, Betsy; and MILLER, Maurine. "Effects 
of Token Reinforcement on Productivity in Multiply Handicapped Clients in a 
Sheltered Workshop." Rehabilitation Literature 30 (February 1969):34-41. 

Sixteen multiply handicapped clients with extremely poor prognosis for pro- 
ductive employment were given token reinforcement in a community sheltered 
workshop in order to improve their production. Baseline production rates 
were taken before and after the use of the tokens. The effects of the tokens 
were given on a graduated scale for average, better than average, and optimal 
production rates as measured by baseline performance. Clients were also 
measured for a two-week period in which every other day was a "practice day" 
(no tokens given). Two different tasks were used: assembling terminal boards 
and folding Goodwill bags. The tokens consisted of varying amounts of points 
which could be exchanged for canteen items and privileges (such as attendance 
at an employees* "arcade"). The use of points led to a significant Increase 
in work rates. The removal of points was followed by a significant decrease. 
The authors encourage assessment of client target behaviors and of training 
and therapeutic procedures used by staff in order to improve workshop training 
techniques. (See Nos. 113 and 122 for related readings.) 
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VocatioridT Training and Placement Programs 



82. ABILITIES INC. OF FLORIDA. Employment of the Physically Handicapped in a 
Competitive Industrial Environment. Clearwater: Author, 1966. 

(ERIC # ED 052 349, 31 pages) 

The document describes the development, management structure, physical / 
facilities, and services provided by Abilities Inc. of Florida, a centf^r 
designed to train, employ, and place severely disabled and older worWrs. 
Patterned after a similar organization located in Albertson, New York, 
Abilities Inc. of Florida provided employment in a competitive worK 
environment in the manufacture of electronic equipment, direct mail 
advertising, and printing. Contracts for^work at the center wefe 
secured with private enterprise. Generally, applicants had to be able 
to get to the center, although part :of the work in the direct mail oper- 
ation was handled by homebound employees. All applicants needed to 
demonstrate a positive attitude and. strong motivation to succeed. 
Employees were from the ages of 22 ao over 60 and had a wide variety of 
physical impairments (e.g., mental retardation, amputation, polio, 
arthritis, congenital abnormal itfes). 

EfTiployees worked a standard w0rk day and received wages and benefits 
comparable to outside employitent. Some of the jobs done were soldering, 
fabrication, and assembly of electronic equipment; operation of mechanical 
addressing and folding equ/pment and compilation of mailing lists; and 
operation of letterset an^a offset presses, binding, plate making, and 
layout. In an effort to/refleci current employer needs and trends In 
competitive employment /the center's training programs were reviewed by 
experts in industry, government, and education. Between 1960 and 1966, 
Abilities Inc. trained approximately 200 people, most of whom had been 
referred by state vocational rehabilitation agencies. About one-third of ■ 
them were rehabilitated, and the remainder were referred to sheltered 
workshops and other agencies. 



83. AMES, Thomas R. "Program Profiles: A Program for Transition to Independence." 

Mental Betardation 8 (April 1970):49-51. 

The Young Adult Institute and Workshop of New York City provided an 
Adjustment Center for mentally retarded and otherwise disadvantaged 
persons over the age of 16. Most of the students served were multiply 
handicapped and were not yet in job training programs. The Adjustment 
Center provided small-group counseling sessions in problem solving and 
change, social skills, communication skills, and employment skills. 
Individual counseling was provided on an as-^needed basis. In addition to 
the 17-hour per week adjustment program, recreative activities were also 
available to clients. The workshop encouraged an alumni association 
which functioned as an independent social group. Plans for a permanent 
residence for working alumni were underway at the time the article was 
written. 
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84. BADANES, Jean. "A Halfway House Program for Deaf Psychiatric Patients." 

Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf 6 (April 1973):33-37. 



A lack of community facilities for the further social and vocational 
rehabilitation of deaf psychiatric patients was remedied by the expansion 
of Fountain House. A halfway house originally designed to serve just 
emotionally disturbed patients. Fountain House started a special program 
for deaf patients. Deaf members were referred from the Rockland State 
Hospital in New York. A deaf staff member served as the liaison between 
the hospital and the house. The house provided a variety of vocational 
opportunities for its resideints. House functions (kitchen, housekeeping, 
etc.) were taken care of by residents. The Temporary Employment Placement 
Program (TEP) provided semi-sheltered community employment so that clients 
could learn good work habits and become acclimated to the world of work 
before leaving the house. (See Nos. 20* 41, and 85 for additional infor- 
mation about Fountain House.) 



85. BEAN, Bonnie R., and BEARD, John H. "Placement for Persons with Psychiatric 
Disability." Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 18 (June 1975) :253-25B. 



The article reports on the Transitional Employment Program at Fountain 
House in New York City. Fountain House was a rehabilitation center 
serving psychiatric patients who found the transition from hospital to 
community difficult. Almost 90 percent of Fountain House's members, as 
clients are called, were schizophrenic. The authors .make the point that 
many psychiatric ex-patients who have a job skill face barriers In the 
employment process that preclude them from securing and retaining a job. 
These barriers are poor job interview skills and application forms that 
reveal patients' past hospitalization and past failures in work and school. 
The purpose of the Transitional Employment Program was to strengthen work 
habits, motivation, and attitudes necessary for employment by working 
cooperatively with private industry to provide transitional employment 
for members. It was hoped that this expospre to transitional employment 
would thus minimize or eliminate employment barriers. Members worked 
half da^ys at cooperating businesses for three to six months before 
trying to get regular, full-time jobs elsewhere. Those unable to hold a 
regular job could-^-return to, Fountain House or be placed for another 
period of transitional employment. At the time of the article, 40 
New York City businesses and industries were employing about 200 Fountain 
House fliembers. (See Nos. 20, Al., and 84 for additional information about 
Fountain House.) 
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86. 



BENNEY, Celia; BLACK, Bertram J,; FRANK. Hilde; GESBEN, Sherman P.; and 

LtHMAN. Ethna. "Facilitating Functioning of Mentally 111 Young Adults." 
Social Casework 52 (July 1971 ) :420-431 . 



An eight-year project (1962 to 1970) of Altro Health and Rehabilitation 
Services of New York City is described in this article. The project 
was designed to improve the social and vocational functioning of 79 
persons, ages 17 to 22. who were patients in mental hospitals or residential 
treatment centers. Although their median IQ was 120, the subjects were 
clinically considered a high-risk group for rehabilitation since 90 
percent were diagnosed as schizophrenic and all had had their first onset 
of illness during adolescence or earlier. The project had four principal 
features: (1) introduction of rehabilitation services early in treatment, 
(2) provision of professional and coniminity agency service to assist in 
patients' maturational problems, (3) special attention to transition 
points, and (4) jjse of a conmunity-based therapeutic workshop while 
patients received major skill training in garment manufacturing, direct 
mail, offset prtoJing, data processing* bench assembly, and machine shop 
operation. Assignments were flexible. The length of time that patients 
remained in the workshop ranged from a few weeks to four years. A case^ 
worker who was not on the project staff rated patient outcome on a six-point 
scale; 62 percent of the patients were in the three more favorable 
categories. Results indicated that education and IQ wero significant in 
predicting outcomes; positive motivation was not an essential factor. 
The article includes brief case histories of several group members. The 
investigators believe that the project results suggest the usefulness of 
long-term service for the project population. 



87. BENTON, R. B.; PERMENTER, N. A.; BAYLOR. J.: and MCLELLAND. P, "Evaluating the 
Work Potential of Blind Multiply Handicapped Persons for the Manufacture of 
Bath Perfume." iVew Outlook fov the Blind 68 (January 1974):20-24. 

This project. A cooperative effort of the Texas Conwission for the Blind 
and the Austin State School for the Mentally Retarded, was designed to 
evaluate the work potential of 15 blind, severely retarded, multiply handi- 
capped persons. The project enterprise was the manufacture of bath perfume, 
and clients attempted to master tasks at six work stations: mixing, 
bottle filling, capping, labeling, boxing, and stacking and inventory. 
The training program included the maintenance of performance records for 
each worker and the use of a token econon^y system. Results indicated 48 
successes in 58 attempts, a success rate of 83 percent. Only one 2-hour 
working day was needed to accomplish 75 percent or the successes. The 
investigators cited the results as evidence that blind multiply handicapped 
persons can work competitively if tasks are carefully chosen and pDperly 
supervised. 
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BENTZEN, Billie L. "Transfer of Learning from School Setting to Life Style 
in a Habilitation Program for Multiply Handicapped Blind Persons." 
New Outlook for the Blind 67 (September 1973) :297~300. 

Learning Center for the Visually Handicapped was a residential habilitation 
program for multiply handicapped blind adolescents and young adults in 
Watertown, Massachusetts*^. Sponsored by the Protestant Guild for the 
Blind, Inc. in cooperation with the Massachusetts Comnission for the 
Blind and the Department of Special Education, the center was concerned 

( with helping the student transfer his learning into life situations. 

/ Habilitation'assistants worked closely with each student in the following 
areas: independent personal care, more advanced living skills, marketable 
skills, practical arithmetic, independent travel, and communication skills. 
Residential and vocational placement were the goals of the program. 



BITTER, James A., and 0*NEIL, Lawrence P. Work Experience Center^ Habilitation 
of the Retarded. Final Beport. St. Louis, Mo.: Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service, August 1967. 

(ERIC # ED 015 608, 38 Pages) 

Three agencies cooperated in this three-year demonstration project to 
habilitate the mentally retarded. The Special School District of St. 
Louis County, the Missouri State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the St. Louis Jewish Employment and Vocational Service established 
a Work Experience Center to train clients between 16 and 21 years of age 
with IQs ranging from 40 to 65. Clients entered a five-phase program in- 
cluding (a) general evaluation and vocational adjustment (intra-mural), 
(b) jobsite evaluation and vocational adjustment (extra-murul ) , (c) specific 
job preparation and/or occupational training, (d) job placement and 
try-out, and (e) employment. and follow-up. As a result of their expe- 
rience with this project, staff stressed the fieed for the following 
items: extra-mural programming which includes community and industrial 
resources; specific job training; flexible individualized programming 
coordinated by a case manager; a reality-oriented production shop for 
vocational adjustment training; examination of evaluation procedures and 
resources, current wage and hour law interpretation, and work-study 
scheduling; longer-term habilitation programming and integration early 
in the school curriculum; special training and self-concept development 
for trainees. 

Appended to the report are tables describing clients, job training sites, 
and current jobs of former clients. (See Nos. 48 and 78 and in BOOKS, 
No. B-8, Section 3, Chapters 25 and 38 for additional information about 
the Work Experience Center). 
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90. BRUfiECK, Thomis. "They Come to Work." ^Sooial and Rehabilitation Record 1 
(September 1974): 18-22. 

This article reviews a three-year-old program called Projects With Industry 
(PWI). Funded by the Social and Rehabilitation Service, this placement- 
oriented program offers the disabled employment opportunities ranging from 
labor to professional work in over 500 firms. The author briefly describes 
several rehabilitation agencies and business fiims which are implementing 
the PWI program. Among those reviewed are the Cole National Corporation; 
Internatioi»al Business Machines Corporation; MacOonald Training Center 
in Tampa, Florida; the Easter Seal Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation 
Center in New Haven, Connecticut; the Chicago Jiswish Vocational Services, 
the Human Resources Center in Albertson, New York; and Fountain House in 
^ New York City. 

During the latter half of 1973, 62 percent of the 1,724 disabled persons 
served were placed in jobs. The cost of each placement was $1,000 as 
opposed to $2,137 in the state-federal vocational rehabilitation program. 
(See Nos. 102 and 103 for more information about the Human Resources 
Center and Nos. 20, 84^ and 85 for more information about Fountain House. 
Both facilities are also referred to in No. 41.) 



91. CENTRAL HOSPITAL. Greentree School, Lakeland, Ky. : Author, December 1971. 
(ERIC # ED 060 223 [VT 013 380], 8 pages) 

A four-month home economics training program, called Greentree School , 
was gi)ren to chroaic schizophrenic women to hellp them cope with some of 
the evferyday problems that they would encounter following discharge from 
the hdspital. It was hoped that this training would enable them to 
remain out of the hospital. Participants were of average intelligence 
and wire identified as having sufficient remission to benefit from training. 
All hid been in Central Hospital for at least tWo years. The women were 
trairied in a variety of homemaking skills, such as the purchase and prepa- 
ration of food, selection and care of clothing and home furnishings, 
management of time anji money, and caring for children. To measure project 
effects, the Lorr Psychiatric Rating .Scale and a staff -developed homemaking 
scale were administered several times throughout the training. There was 
little agreement on patients' ratings on the tw, scales; however, higher 
correlations resulted when professionals rated patients directly. Twenty- 
nine participants were discharged, and 17 remaiined in the hospital. 
During the one-year follow-up period, nine returned. 

Compared to other chronic schizophrenics, project participants demonstifated 
a higher percentage of discharges (63 percent «s opposed to 14 percent for 
chronic schizophrenics) and a flower percentage of readmissions (31 percent 
compared to 69 percent). The article concludes that the training increased 
patients' chances to be successfully discharged from the hospital. 
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92. CORTAZZO, Arnold D., and RUNNELS, Eugene J. "One Approach in Rehabilitating 
t^he Retarded." Rehabilitation Literature 31 (December 1970): 354- 360. 

Thi^ article describes the rehabilitation program for retarded persons 
at Svinland Training Center in Miami. Based on a new organizational 
modelVthe program had four interrelated divisions: « (1) vocational 
rehabilitation, (2) education and training, (3) independent living,, and 
(4) development and training. The main focus of this article is the 
vocational rehabilitation division, serving 180 adult clients. Among 
the objectives were training and placement, development of social and 
communication skills, job experience, and folJx)W-up. Clients were given 
vocational and psychosocial evaluations^ and a multldlscipline team 
developed rehabilitation plans for them. After vocational and community 
orientation, clients received six weeks of basic on-campus vocational 
training and about 12 weeks of Intensive off-campus training. On-campus 
facilities included 30 job training stations and a sheltered workshop; 
off campus were sevep workshops and 20 on-the-job training stations. 
The program encouraged clients to sisek competitive employment and attempted 
to prepare them to live and work competitively In communities. The article 
describes the program model; no data on client placement are included. 



93. COWDEN, Kenneth. "The Mentally Retarded Can Contribute." Hospital and 

Cormunity Psyahiatry 20 (December 1969): 395. 

The Auburn, California State Department of Education, Farm Labor Bureau, 
and DeWitt State Hospital united to develop a training program to teach 
19 institutionalized retardates with an average IQ of 41 to pick tomatoes, 
-1 Although their production rates were not as high as nonpatients, the 
quality of their work was much better. All of their'frult passed in- 
spection. The color perception and coordination of the workers impriived 
with the work experience. 

94. DURAND, John; NELSON, Howard F. ; and O'BRIEN, Jeanne. "Handicapped Citizens 

Become First-Class Citizens at St. Paul's O.T.C." School Shop 32 
(May 1973): 32-35. 

The Occupational Training Center (O.T.C.) in St. Paul, Minnesota trained 
handicapped and multiply handicapped youths and adults for useful employ- 
ment. New clients were evaluated by counselors and instructors on the 
basis of performance during a three-week "testing by doing" period. If 
the O.T.C. could help a client, s/he was accepted and an occupations 
development plan was designed for her/him. O.T.C. used task analysis 
and job reengineering to facilitate training and placement of the handi- 
capped. The Center entered into an agreement with several private indus- 
tries in order to place their clients in actual job situations for more 
training. In otder to further prepare employees for outside employment 
situations, the Center offered individual instruction units on grooming, 
conmunity relationships, employer expectations, and personal and social 
attitudes. 
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95. ETIENNE, Jerald, and MORLOCK, David A. "A Pr^rVocational Program for Institu- 

tionalized Mental Retardates." Training S<?hool Bulletin 67 (February 
1971):228-234. \ 

The goal of this prevocational program at Dixfe^n State School in Illinois 
was total release from the institution and return to the community for 
its more than 100 mentally retarded students, order to qualify for 
the program^ pupils had to be at least 15 and hadv to have community 
placement potential. The program included total "Hving skills, classroom 
activities, and on-the-job training. Reinforcement\used was praise, 
favors, and inclusion in groups going off campus to Special events. The 
intermediate and advanced students worked at the Rocklford Goodwill 
Industries. After adequate performance on a job, students were considered 
for release fr*om the institution. \ 

96. FARRAR, Bill, ed. The Pre~voaatioml Evaluation and Training Pris^gram. Denton: 

Texas State Department of Mental Health and Retardation and Benton State 
School, 1973. 

(ERIC # ED 081 131, 207 pages) • ' \ 

With the use of a simulated work environment, this prevocational w*ogram 
provided Instruction for 30 educable and trainable mentally handicapped 
students in social behaviors, grooming, attitudes, and skills approi\riate 
to a work environment. This detailed program description lists purptfse, 
materials, instructions, and major evaluation items for each of 20 
different pre-skiTls. Skills »^anged in complexity from color discrimi- 
nation to a packaging exercise involving verbal and written instructions. 
Also included in the program description is a unit on job sampling and 
simulated production. Five units in areas such as maid or custodial 
service are listed with directions, objectives, materials required, and 
evaluative procedures for each. A formal evaluation report, prepared 
for each student and sent to the appropriate location for use in securing 
employment, is also described. 

Program staff were very Interested in returning the students to the 
community and therefore very selective with regard to the moderately 
and severely retarded students they accepted. 



97. FRIEDMAN, Simon and SOLOFF, Asher. A Vooatlonal Development Program for 
Emotionally Disturbed Adoleaaents. Chicago: Jewish Vocatjonal Service 
and Employment Center, November 1966. ^ 

(ERIC I ED Oil 1^1, 21 pag<?s) 

This four-year program served adolescents attending school at Residential 
Treatment Centers. At the time of Intake, the emotionally disturbed 
adolescents were evaluated through interviews with a vocational counselor, 
psychological testing, and performance in 15 hours of simulated work expe- 
rience. Students were employed in a rehabilitation workshop and were given 
individual and group counseling in addition to individual programming. This 
report identifies and describes elements which should be Incorporated into 
a vocational rehabilitation progrih. 
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98. GETELES. Frances; BIERMAN. Arthur; GAZA. Caesar; KELLY. Elizabeth; and RUSALEM. 

Herbert. A Cooperative Vocational Pattern for In-Sohool Mentally Retarded 
Youth, Orange. N.J.: Occupational Center of Essex County. 1967. 

(ERIC # ED 054 344 [VT 013 437]. 102 pages) 

The Occupational Center of Essex County, the Newark School System, and 
the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission cooperatively developed and im- 
plemented a vocational rehabilitation program for 300 mentally retarded 
youth in their last year in a public school system. Students were males, 
ages 14 to 18 with IQs ranging from 43 to 83; they were divided into con- 
trol and experimpntalgroups. Goals of the project were to study the im- 
pact of the program upon the subsequent vocational development of the 
mentally retarded students and to develop a pattern of commjnity re- 
lationships which could serve as a guide to vocational rehabilitation 
programs in other communities. The results were measured by testing the 
experimental and control groups before and after project participation. 
- assessing student functioning in School, and studying subsequent vocational, 
educational, and social activities. 

Some post-project results were that (1> the experimental group had a 
higher percentage of employment, particularly for the subgrbup of students 
with IQs below 75, and for those with higher social maturity quotients; 
(2) experimental, especially those with IQs above 75. completed some 
kind of advanced training after the project year more often than the con- 
trols; (3) more of the experimental subjects completed the project year 
In school; and (4) fewer experimental were institutionalized or reported 
new incidents with the law. The two groups did not differ in job stability 
or percentages of students who were not involved in work or school after 
leaving the project. 
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flOERTZEL, Victor; HIROTO, Donald S.; GRUMER, Morris; and MOES, J. Howard. 
Coordinating Hospital and Cormunity^ Work Adjustment Sewioea, Final 
Report. Los Angeles; Camarillo State Hospital and Jewish Vocational 
Service, January 1967. 

(ERIC # ED on 387, 75 pages) 

Described In this report is a cooperative effort between the Camarillo 
State Hospital and Jewish Vocational Service for aiding hospitalized 
schizophrenic men to return to the conmunity. Selected were 146 men who 
were identified by doctors as being likely to leave, the hospital within 
several months and who were in need of vocational and work adjustment 
training. After a preliminary period of adjustment to a structured work 

; situation, patients began working in the hospital bakery where they per- 
formed a variety of tasks from loading bins with supplies to disassembling, 
cleaning, and reassembling the machines. The regular bakers were counseled 
as to how they could assist in the rehabilitation of patients. Three 
stages of training were involved: work discipline with emphasis on 
punctuality, grooming, perseverance; work tolerance with emphasis on 
completing more complex tasks; and increased work pressures and production 
demands. Men also received group and individual counseling. Since 
patients were not paid for their bakery work, motivation was release 

' from the hospital. Once released they were employed by the Handcraft 
Industries of t^ie Jewish Vocational Service, where they were paid on a 
piece-rate system. Rather than return to their homes, the men were 
established in half-wjty houses. Of the 146 subjects, 89 left the 
hospital. Sixty-three of them st2iyed out for at least six months, and 
31 became self-supporting. 

The authors discuss major problems encountered during the hospital work 
phase of the program. Scheduling patients for a full day's work was 
often difficult because much of the bakery activity occurred earlier 
than patient-workers could get to their stations. The regular bakers 
were skeptical about the quality of work that could be expected of patients 
and therefore often made unrealistic demands on patients. The need for 
close communication between project staff and hospital staff is emphasized 
in the report. The authors also feel that rehabilitation involves more 
than learning how to perform in a work environment and that other 
services (such as housing, medical care, social activities) need to oe 
available to the patient as he enters the community if he is to make a 
satisfactory adjustment. 
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100. HARRIS, Weir M.; MILLER. Mary J.; and MERRITT. Thomas E. vlacement of the 

C'ex*et)ra^ Palsied and Others through Evaluation <xnd Training, Memphis, 
Tenn-: Memphis Goodwill Industries, 1965. 

(ERIC # ED 060 223 [VT 013 393], 65 pages) 

This document describes the evaluiatix)n, training, and placement procedures 
Of the Memphis, Tennessee Goodwill workshop program. Clients were gener- 
ally multiply disabled and under 25- They had to be able to manage their 
own transportation and had to be proficient in daily living skills before 
adnission to the program. Evaluation lasted about five weeks and included 
50 table tests. Available to the client was a work habit tratnina orogram. 
^pcc.i.c inionnaiion in this report Includes (IJ sources of clients', 
2 types of clients, (3) center capacity, (4) facilities and equipment, 
5 evaluation procedure. (6 job sample tests, (7) work habit tests, 
(S) placement techniques, (9) history of 147 workers, and (10) reasons 
for the job turnover. Recommendations concerning evaluation, training, 
and placement are also included. 

101. HASTBACKA, Edwin A. Development of an Oooupational Training Center for 

the Mentally Retarded. Final Project Report. Worcester, Mass : 
Worcester Area Occupational Training Center for the Mentally Retarded, 
June 1966. 



(ERIC # ED 026 770, 89 pages) 



TimS program trained and prepared mentally and multiply handicapped young 
adults (average IQ 55) to enter competitive employment. The initial 
evaluation of clients consisted of four weeks of objective testing and 
observed work experience. Sixty to 90 persons per year used subcontracts 
from local businesses as a training tool for outside employment. The 
most important predictor of successful job placement was the client's 
own initiative. After four years of operation, follow-up indicated a 
50 percent permanent employment rate. 

This final report notes that the Occupational Training Center is one 
facet of a Comprehensive Care Center which also includes a nursery for 
public school preparation, a day care program, a prolonged employment 
shop, and social development and recreational programs for all groups. 
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102. HOliSMAN. Roberta, and 6ENTILE» Frank D, "District Clerks Who Never Leave 
Home." School Managemnt 16 (February 1972): 33-34, 

The article describes a program that trained disabled persons to handle 
teacher substitutions for school districts. The disabled persons ranged 
In age from 24 to 64i their disabilities Included cerebral palsy, osteo- 
paresis, and rheumatoid arthritis. Developed by the Human Resources 
Center In Albertsorv* New York, the program provided training, evaluation, 
and follow-qp services. The clerks worked at home, making and receiving 
telephone calls during evening and morning hours when substitute teachers 
were needed. Equipment wis modified as necessary. The article reports 
that ten school distrlctslemploy clerks trained by the program; the authors 
express hope that the program can be expanded. (See Nos. 41 and 103 for 
further Information on the Human 'Resources Center.) 



103. HOUSMAN, Roberta, and SMITH. Oanla. "Placement for Persons with Severe 
Physical Disabilities." Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 18 
(June 1975):245.252. 

Described In the article are the approaches used by personnel at the 
Hunan Resources Center In Albertson, New York to obtain white-collar 
Jobs and expand vocational opportunities for severely disabled people. 
Projects with Industry, as the program was called at the Center, 
was one of 11 models funded by DHEW In 1970 to place handicapped 
Individuals In private enterprise. In four years, over 300 people were 
served, about half of whom were dlsi^bled men between the ages of 40 and 
55. Approximately 220 clients were placed In competitive employment 
In such jobs as microfilm technician, stock transfer clerk, accounting 
clerk, credit authorlzer, file clerk, clerk typist, and teller. Clients 
disabilities were quadrlplegla. paraplegia, hemiplegia, cerebral palsy, 
cancer, blindness, deafness^ heart disease, post-stroke conditions, 
and sickle cell anemia. 

Services provided by Projects with Industry reflected the multi-faceted 
role of the rehabilitation counselor, whose primary function was to help 
clients make the transition from dependence to Independence and self- 
sufficiency. Since the project attempted to place clients in jobs as 
quickly as possible, training and evaluation at the Center was generally 
limited to 11 weeks. Industry assumed responsibility for specific skills 
training. Another goal was to Involve the business, community in reha- 
bilitation of project clients. Counselor-coordinators visited potential 
employers several times to become familiar with company procedures and 
available jobs and to orient supervisors to the project. Vocational, 
profiles on potential employees were sent monthly to cooperating companies, 
and employers were invited to the center to attend seminars. By making 
several contacts with employers, counselor-coordinators were able to 
conduct meaningful follow-ups on placed clients and to keep abreast of 
changing employer needs. Once a company began participating, a coordi- 
nator from that company worked with project staff to fill job openings 
and conduct follow-ups. (See No. 90 for another reference to Projects 
with Industry and Nos. 41 and 102 for more information about the Human 
Resources Center.) 
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104. HUBER, Dertnis J. "Learn to Earn: A School Work-Experience Program." ^ 
Hew Outlook for. the Blind 67 (May 1973) :219-221. 

The Pittsburgh branch of the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
and the Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children cooperated in a 
program which provided students at a residential school for the blind 
with part-time sheltered employment. At the time of intake, a student 
was given a six-week (9 hours per week) orientation and training p.^riod, 
which was carefully evaluated. The program had been judged successful 
by staff and students and was being modified and improved. This article 
Is the second in a series of three articles describing work-experience 
programs for blind, visually handicapped, and multiply handicapped 
youths. (See Nos. HI and 126 for annotations of the other articles.) 



105. JACKSON, James L. "Extended Rehabilitation Services for the Mentally and 

Physically Handicapped." Rehabilitation Literature 32 (February 1971): 
43-44. 

This report describes a pilot project in Austin, Texas that was designed 
to serve severely retarded per^sons who were ineligible for regular voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. The project involved 15 severely retarded 
adults and had two major areas. The first area was extended sheltered 
workshop employment opportunities^including persbnal-social adjustment 
training, work .aHiti«:tment training, and on-the-job training in assembly 
work. The second area was community living services at two half-way 
houses. During the pilot program's first five months, occupancy rate 
was nearly 100 percent; monthly earnings per client ranged from six 
dollars to twenty-five ddllars, with eight dollars the average. Recre- 
ational activities have been provided by the halfway houses and local 
mental health agencies. Funds were being sought from the Texas state 
legislature so that the program cpuld be implemented on a state-wide 
basis. 
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106. JOHNSON, Gil, and TUTTLE, Deao. "Education and Habilitation of Multiply 

Handicapped Blind Youth." New Outlook fo^ the Blind 65 (February 1971): 
56-61 . 

The California School for the Blind joined forces with the California 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department to establish a work training program 
for blind and multiply handicapped persons. The program served three 
groups and used several sites. High school students who resided at the 
Center for the Blind, a transitional work experience group ag'*'^ 16 t» 19, 
and a less able work evaluation group all participated In the program. 
Students were employed in the Contra Costa Community Rehabilitation 
Workshop in Richmond and the Wilpert Center for the Retarded in Hayward. 
Conclusions of this article are (1) working with multiply handicapped 
blind persons requires much time, many services, and an individualized 
program; (2) there are not adequate services now available; (3) individual 
and group counseling must include parents; (4) progress with blind persons 
is increased by interaction with sighted coworkers and associates; and 
(5) the cooperation of two agencies was necessary for the success of 
this program. ^ 
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107, JOHNSTON, Benjamin C. '"Total Life' Rehabilitation for the Mentally Retarded 

Blind Person." New Outlook for the Blind 65 (December 1971) : 331-333, 336. 

Socially and mentally retarded blind persons were aided in a "total 
life" rehabilitation project conducted by Tennessee State Services for 
the Blind and the Orange Grove Center for the Retarded in Chattanooga. 
This article briefly describes the program which emphasized evaluation 
and mobility skills. Out of 18 individuals served in the project, four 
were placet^ in competitive employment and two in sheltered situations. 



108. KNAPE, Clifford S. "Placement: A Try-Out Experiment." JoumaL of 
Rehabilitation 38 | November- December 1972):29-32. 

A try-out approach to job placement of the handicapped was the focus 
of this investigation. Sixty-two clients, most of whom were neuro- 
psychiatric patients at the VA hospital in Waco, Texas, were divided 
into control and experimental groups. The control group was given the 
routine placement services of the agencies working with them. The 
experimental group members were employed by Baylor University in Waco 
for a one- to two-week period and were assigned to various companies 
in which try-out placements had been arranged. EvaTuatTon df^fnim 
placement results and subsequent one-year and five-year follow-up 
studies did not show try-out placements to be qualitatively different 
from routine placements. The marked advantage of the try-out placement 
was in the readiness and timeliness of the placement. Two precautions 
are listed for short-term subsidy programs, and implications for the 
rehabilitation process are also given. 



109. KOSSICK, Rodney J. "The Establishment of a Blind Rehabilitation Center in 
a Rural State." iVew Outlook for the Blind 63 (April 1969) : 103-105. 

This brief summary describes a residential program for blind and multiply 
handicapped blind students in North Dakota. The center was located on 
a university campus, and its curriculum Included orientation and mobility, 
prpvocatlonal classes, typing, braille, and physical conditioning. 
Studpnts entered vocational training in their chosen area and then were 
helped to find employment with the aid of placement services. 




iiO. KRA^TZ, Gordon. Cooperative Sohool-' Rehabilitation Centers, Final Report. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational Research and Development Council of the 
Twin Cities Metropolit^in Area, Inc., July 1970. 

(ERIC lif ED 043 181, 83 pages) 

The target population of this demonstration project was mentally retarded 
students who did not fit into a regular special education class. Over 200 
students were served in 1969. Program areas for the students included 
academics,, arts and crafts, home economics, independent living, job train- 
ing, language center, manipulative dexterity, music, physical education, 
iewing, social perceptual training, and cocurricular activities. Follow- 
up procedures explored adjustment to community living and employment. In 
addition to describing the program areas, this article discusses the stu- 
dent population and the administrative components, and it considers the 
imolications for the future of Cooperative School -Rehabilitation Centers. 
(In BOOKS, see No. B-11, Part IV, Chapter 14 for related information.) 



111. LAURENCE, Marilyn. "The Self-Reliance Institute: Filling the Gap in Work 
Experience. " New Outlook for fne Blind J7 (May 1973) :221-22^^^^ 

The Sacramento Society for the Blind established an intensive five-week 
vocational course for young adults 15 to 20 years old. The Self-Reliance 
Institute operated on three basic assumptions: first, that blind 
adolescents behave according to the expectations of those around them; 
second, they are essentially underachievers with a poor self- image; 
and third, they have a latent capacity to become productive workers. 
The individualized approach often used with the handicapped was abandoned 
in favor of a "boot camp" attitude which pushed the group to achieve. 
The five-week course included part-time work experience, daily living 
instruction, and job placement. This is the last article in a series 

' of three articles which describe work-experience programs for blind, 

visually handicapped, and multiply handicapped youths. (See Nos. 104 

! and 126 for annotations of the other articles.) 
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112. MCKINNON, Rachel; LINDEN, Doris; SAVING, Michael; and FOWLER, Eldon. 

A Follow-up Study of Graduates fvom a Vocational Behdbi/litation 
Program in a Residential Training Center for the Mentally Retarded. 
Sacramento: California State Human Relations Agency, Department 
of Rehabilitation, August 1970. 

(ERIC # ED 057 254 [VT 012 1291, 47 pages) 

One hundred and thirty-six men and women who participated in the Agnews 
State Hospital Residential Training Program for the Mentally Retarded 
were interviewed in an attempt to determine the success or failure of 
the program. Goals of the project were to provide an individualized 
program of services to help resident students reach their maximum 
development and to rehabilitate residents either in competitive employ- 
ment, sheltered workshops, on homebound programs. Results of the study 
showed that almost half of the 136 men and women were judged to be 
rehabilitated at the time of their departure from the program. Of that 
number, 75 percent were still working at the time of follow-up. Voca- 
tionally rehabilitated persons had an average IQ of 46, an average age 
of 41, and had ^pent an average t3f 2.3 years in the program and 18 
years in institutions for the mentally retarded. 



113. MILLER, Mauri ne R. "A Pre-vocational Training Program for Hard-core Handi- 
capped." Community Mental Health Journal 2 (Summer 1966): 170-171.^ 

This Indianapolis Goodwill Industries project provided vocational 
training and experience for severely handicapped individuals with 
no previous work experience and limited schooling. Clients worked 
6 hours per day and met weekly in small groups for counseling. 
Early tasks involved manual assembly; later tasks were more complex. 
When clients were judged ready, placement 'is attempted. Three research 
projects have begun in connection with thU four-year project. (See 
Nos. 81 and 122 for related readings.) 
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114. OVERS, Robert P.; HOLMES, Elizabeth; and MCFATRIDGE, Diane. Paid Domes Ho 
Work for the Trainable Retarded Girl. A Pilot Project, (Report No. 8) 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Curative Workshop, Research Department, February 1970. 

(ERIC # ED 043 177, 110 pages) 

This article describes a project which trained four girls in basic house- 
hold tasks, and.reports evaluation data reflecting the girls* performance, 
amount^of supervision, job satisfaction, relationship to employer and 
supervisor, motivation, and interpersonal competence. Appendixes contain 
task descriptions, safety skills, checklists, related inventories of 
visi^al and auditory skills, and the project evaluation form. Almost 
half of the 110-page article is an annotated bibliography divided into 
the following categories: evaluating and teaching the mentally retarded, 
motivation, predicting vocational success, retardate learning, other 
related subjects not elsewhere classified, and bibliographies and 
directories. 



115. PAIK, George r SANBORN, Kenneth 0*; MURATA, David M.; and MORAVEC, George J. 

The Remotivation of Chronio Sohizophrenio Men Patients Through the Use 

- of 'VoTk Ccmdittmtng**' in nospi^^ Fir^t RepdrW. Xariebtie: 

Hawaii State Hospital, 1966. 

(ERIC # ED 016 101 [VT 004 062], 80 pages) 

A program closely related to the Work Adjustment Center in Chicago was 
initiated at Hawaii State Hospital to evaluate work functioning and 
to develop competence in a sheltered environment for long-hospitalized 
mental clients. Three project goals were: (1) to establish vocational 
evaluation procedures, (2) to provide a work conditioning program for 
chronic schizophrenics, and (3) to provide adequate aftercare service 
including job placement,* training, and assistance in making community 
adjustment. The major focus of the project was to determine whether 
patients who received a program of work conditioning and vocational 
rehabilitation services were mor6 likely to find employment in the 
comnunity and remain there longer than patients who received vocational 
rehabilitation services alone and patients who were involved only in the 
regular hospital program. Analysis of the data showed that equal numbers 
of all three groups were discharged, but only those who received work 
conditioning found employment in Lne community; however, the difference 
of these findings was not significant. The rate of return to the 
hospital for the regular hospital program group was 50 percent; for, the 
work conditioning and vocational rehabilitation group, 19 percent; and 
only 14 percent for the vocational rehabilitation group. Results indi- 
cated that vocational rehabilitation plus follow-up is the most effective 
program of rehabilitation for schizophrenics. 
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PHELPS, William R. "Work Placement Success for Mentally Retarded Females." 
Adolescence 4 (Spring 1969):43-58. 



Eighty-nine retarded females were given an eight-week Evaluation and 
Prevocational Conditioning Course (EPVC) at the West Virginia Rehabili- 
tation Center in Institute, West Virginia. The Course included instruction 
in daily living activities, domestic arts, and productive work activities 
such as laundry and ironing. Forty-nine of the 89 girls were judged 
vocationally rehabilitated as a result of the course. Analysis or the 
data demonstrated that family characteristics, emotional problems, 
special education training, and client attitudes were not significant 
variables in the success of work placement. However, three factors 
judged to be important in placement success were staff agreement concerning 
suitability for placement, social and vocational adjustment, and the level 
of aspiration of each mentally retarded girK The article includes 
several tables which deal with client characteristics and the difference 
between the 49 rehabilitated and the 40 nonrehabilitated subjects. 

117. RICE, B. Douglas, and MILLIGAN, Tim. "A Structured Approach to Independent 

_ Living- Jrfl.ialng..JiuiJfqung^Jlu^ 

of Behabilitation of the Deaf 6 (April 1973): 38-43. 

A research and demonstration project was initiated by the Hot Springs, 
Arkansas Rehabilitation Center in order to provide independent living 
training for multiply handicapped deaf young adults. Admission criteria 
for the Center were (1) age of 1^ years or older, (2) deaf, (3) reading 
. achievement at the level of grade 4 or below, (4) history of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment, (5) borderline or higher intelligence, and 
(6) freedom from behavior problems and physical mobility restrictions. 
The Center provided training in advanced living skills including driver 
education, recreation activities, vocational tutoring and evaluation, 
personal and social adjustment, work adjustment, and independent living. 
After completion of the advanced living skills training, staff members 
helped clients find an apartment or appropriate residence and set up 
housekeeping. 
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118. RIIEY, Olga M., and NEFF, Walter S. Final Report of a S-yp.ar Collaborative 



Study on the Effeativenese of Early Application of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services in Meeting the Needs of Handicapped Students in a Large 
Urban School System. Albany: The University of the State of 
New York, The State Education" Department* Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, June 1968. 

(ERIC # ED 041 406, 198 pages) 

This report details the methodology and results of a five-year vocational 
readiness project in New York City for handicapped high school students. 
Vocational rehabilitation and guidance services were given twice a week 
for two school years to three groups of disabled students (about 280 in 
all) between the ages of 14 and 17. Half the sample was studied during 
the first two years of the project and half during the next two years. 
Each group was divided into an experimental group and a control group, 
and all students were appraised both prior to and following their partici- 
pation in the project. The appraisal included an intake interview, 
a medical /psychiatric examination, psychological testing, an academic 
examination, and a vocational evaluation. Samples of instruments are 
included in the report appendix 

The first group consisted of 105 physically handicapped young women 
and men. Their handicaps included organic heart disease, sickle cell 
anemia, cerebraT palsy, asthma, rheumatoid arthritis, and epilepsy. The 
Federation of the Handicapped in Manhattan provided services In the 
following areas: vocational exploration In major work areas, field trips 
to Industry* paid work experience, observation of vocationally related 
deficiencies, development of good work habits, group vocational guidance, 
vocational counseling, and comprehensive case records. Results indicated 
that these students were better able to adapt to work, but their actual 
employability could not be assessed because they were still in school. 

Similar services were offered to the second group, which consisted of 
66 mentally retarded students with IQs from 42 to 85. Some charac- 
teristics of this group were underdeveloped nervous systems, symptoms of 
neurological abnormalities, and sensory defects. Services were given 
by the Training Center and Workshop of the New York Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children. Reappraisal indicated that the experimental 
group had gained in socialization and Interpersonal skills. 

In the third group were 112 emotionally disturbed students, many of whom 
were from broken families. These students were attending a special 
school because they presented severe behavior problems and were too 
disruptive to remain in regular schools. The Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service worked with this group. No substantial gains were 
detected on rating scales. 

The report draws the general conclusion that "ethnic and socioeconomic 
status, . .were very Important determiners of both progress and outcome." 
Finally, it suggests that prevocatlonal services might be more effective 
if provided within the school system. 
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119, SALMON, Dwight. "Training and Jobs for the Mentally Handicapped." 
InduBtHal Education 64 (January 1975):24-25. 

Features of the Pre-Sheltered Workshop and Comnunity Placement Program 
in Pontiac, Illinois are discussed in this article. The program taught 
32 trainable mentally handicapped students in several special areas: 
industrial arts, home maintenance, home arts, physical education, 
physical therapy, and speech and language therapy. Coordinated curricu- 
lar areas were designed to prepare students to hold independent .iobis 
by emphasizing work habits and attitudes and maintenance of a resid<2nce. 
Job placement potential for students between the ages of 1€ and 21 
was evaluated by a tssk analysis technique which involved recording a 
student's ability to perform each individual step in a procedure before 
and after instruction. Advantages of using this techr^ique are discussed. 
The aiithor notes that the school was located in \i two-story house close 
' to the regular school and the downtown area, a fisature that contributed 
to students' integration into the comnunity. 

120 SALMON, Peter J* "I^ew Directions for the Deaf-Blind." Humcm Needs 1 (January 

^ _ lazaiiia-^ - - 

The 1967 Amf.mdments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act were the impetus 
behind the National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults. The Center s 
accompli shunts of the past year included intake services for 196 deaf- 
blind psr^ons and research focused on three sensory aids. Plans for the 
iimiediat^ future include a new complex to be built on Long Island, the 
author states. A vocational training building will bs part of this com- 
plex. 
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121. SAVING, Michael T., and BELCHICK, Gerald D. Vooational Rehahilitation of the 

Severely Disabled in a University Setting. Seoorid Year Report, Sacramento: 
Department of Rehabilitation, State of California Human Relations Agency, 
November 1970. 

(ERIC # ED 050 538, 30 pages) 

A rehabilitation services delivery system developed for quadriplegic 
students at the University of California at Berkeley is described in this 
report. The project goal was to provide training and assistance to maxi- 
mize the independence of quadriplegic students and to enable them eventu- 
ally to obtain jobs paying enough to meet their economic needs. The 
quadriplegic student^: had to be at Teast 18 years old, have a relatively 
stable condition, have passed the need for intensive medical therapy, and 
have a particularly favorable academic prognosis. At the time the report 
was written, 18 clients had been served, and their academic average was 
higher than that of the rest of t,he Berkeley student population. 

Known as the Cowell Project, the program consisted of three parts. First 
was the establishment of a special on-campus residence within Cowell 
Hospital, where each project client had a private room and maintenance of 
^^onie-tltce atmospt^ere was encouragecT. Second was the provision of a 
full-time rehabilitation nurse on duty at Cowell. She trained project 
clients in self -care skills and taught them how to train attendants. 
Third was the assignment to the program of a full-time rehabilitation 
counselor. A primary aim of counseling was to minimize client dependence. 
Among other features of the project were a student-organized social organ- 
ization called the Rolling Quads and such medical management concerns 
as evaluation of clients by a physiotherapist, provision of equipment 
for physical exercise, and use of Cowell 's Bird machine. 

The project was funded by state and federal grants. The projected average 
cost of rehabilitation over the life of a case was ove** $12,000; however, 
the report points out that welfare costs for a similarly disabled but 
unrehabilitated client in California is $5,000 each year so that the pro- 
ject did result in fiscal benefits. 
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122. SCHMIDT, Paul; MILLER, Maurine; ZIMMERMAN, Joseph; aind STUCKEY, Thomas. Pre- 
Vocational Training Program for Hard-Core Handioapped, Besearoh and 
Demonstration Project, Final Progress Beport, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Indianapolis Goodwill Industries, Inc., 1967. 

(ERIC'# EO 036 657 [VT 001 289], 48 pages) 

The purposes of this three-year project were (1) to develop work potential 
of b^ard-rcore handicapped, (2) to determine the need for an intermediate 
worlfshop, and (3) to study the costs involved. Participants had a wide 
range of disabilities and were selected on the basis of ability to conmute 
to work, ability to manage personal needs, motivation to work, and a poor 
prognosis for productive employinent. At the time of the report, 83 
people had been served. Twelve had been placed in competitive employment 
and 29 in sheltered employment. Few were placed within the first six 
months of their participation in the project. Nineteen were unemployed.. 
Because of emotional disturbances, physical limitations, or mental retar- 
dation, more than 20 clients could not maintain a productivity level 
necessary to work for Goodwill, and yet they performed at a level higher 
th*n what was expected in a work activities centelr. Th^se clients demon- 
strated the ne^d for an intermediate workshop that would provide the 
^ pervision andH^sychosocial^nd-medjcal sarv 4cft^4>etessa^>y^far^^em 4;o^ 
be productive. The cost analysis indicated that, given the existence of 
an intermediate workshop in which clients could be earning money, the 
initial investment to evaluate, train, and place clients would be justified. 

To see if quantitative changes could be made in clients* work performance, 
the project staff conducted a token reinforcement prograiiS with 16 clients. 
A point system was used that was based on each individuaVs prior pro- 
ductivity. After a 50-day period, the data showed that the experimental 
program increased the group's productivity. 

The report also contains a description of participants* disabilities; a 
checklist for rating clients* personal, social, and work habits; and three 
case summaries. (See Nos. 81 and 113 for related readings.) 
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123. SMITH, Evelyn I. "The Employment and Functioning of the Homebound Disabled 

/^J i" ,J???t^2".>'^S^^"°"'°9>'-" ^^^oan Joi4rrial\of Occupational Therapy 27 
(July 1973):232-238. \ 



This article , describes a research and development project at George 
Washington University Medical Center. Washington. D.C. that provided 
training In. use of information handling equipment to homebound physically 
disabled persons. Clients learned to use portabile machines to perform 
microfilm equipment operations, remote computer programming, and data 
^"^•^y operations. Project results indicated that the disabled clients, 
previously considered unadaptable for rehabilitation programs, learned 
to operate the information handling equipment productively and competi- 
tively. The activities of 19 workers are reported in terms of worK 
environment, tools, adaptations, process, schedule, assistance, output, 
and earnings. The article focuses on the role of the occupational 
therapist in evaluating disabled persons* capacities to perform work 
tasks and in adapting or modifying equipment to eliminate disability 
barriers. ^ 

124. SNYDERMAN, George S. A Work Adjustment Center for Older Disabled Workers. 
- — February^l967 Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, 

(ERIC # ED 039 370 [VT 008 697], 77 pages) 

* Under the administration of the Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
(JEVS) of Philadelphia, this project attempted to rehabilitate disabled 
older people by providing them with flexible, individualized vocational 
rehabilitation services. The project also sought to identify factors 
that related to vocational adjustment of older disabled workers. Services 
were provided at the Work Adjustment Center of JEVS, where a variety of 
jobs contracted with private industry were performed. Some of the jobs 
were packaging goods, soldering, assembling and testing products, and 
typing. Clients had unsuccessful past employment records which, in 
many cases, resulted in serious emotional problems. All participants 
were disadvantaged and were over the age of 45. Clients were classified 
according to one of four disability categories: (1) emotional, personality, 
and intellectual; (2) sensory; (3) chronic systemic disease; (4) multiply 
physically disabled. After an Intake interview, these services were 
given on an individualized basis: prevocational evaluation, personal and 

^ work adjustment training, testing, counseling, family interview and 
casework, academic remediation, staff review and reporting, placement, 
and follow-up. Th6 report details the varied approaches used by project 
staff in each area. During the four years of the project, which ended 
in June 1966. 600 intake interviews were conducted. Over 350 people 
were recommended for training and rehabilitation. Of these about 240 * 
completed services and were placed in either competitive employment or 
sheltered workshops. Clients who were interviewed but not recommended 
for training in this project were referred to more appropriate agencies. 
In addition to a discussion of variables affecting rehabilitation, the 
report deals with some of the special problems facing older disabled 
people and emphasizes that this group needed extra support, especially 
emotional and psychological, during the rehabilitation process. 



125. SPRINGFIELD GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, INC. Eatablishment of a Vocational 

I'valuation^Work Adjuatment Unit. Final Beport, Springfield, Mass.: 
Author, February 1967. 

(ERIC # ED 023 855, 137 pages) 

This final report contains a detailed progrim description of the 
Vocational Evaluation Unit iriitiated in 1961 by the Springfield, 
Massachusetts Goodwill Industries. Several objectives of the program 
were to establish a system of vocational evaluation, establish counseling 
and guidance services, develop a personal adjustment-work adjustment 
program, and establish new on-the-job training programs and placement 
services. Clients included physically, mentally, and/or emdiionally 
handicapped individuals, many of whom were multiply or severeTii disabled. 
Procedures for intake, evaluation, training, placement, and counseling 
of the clients are explained in this report. Simulated and actual work 
tasks are described. Descriptions of 27 work tasks such asinail sorting 
and pipe fitting are given. Specifications for ten on-the-job training 
programs such as furniture repair, PBX operation, and sound and TV equip- 
ment repair are dtetailed. During the four-year existence of the project, 
434 clients were served. Fifty-two percent of them entered some sort 
of employment. Also included in this final report is the impact of 
the project on its parent agency, Goodwill Industries, and the impact 
on the community. 

126. TREMBLE. Judith T.. and CAMPBELL, Lawrence F. "A Diversified Cooperative 
Work-Experience Program for Blind and Multiply Handicapped Blind Stu- 
dents." New Outlook foT the Blind 67 (May 1973):216-219. 

TKq Oak Hill School, conducted by the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind, recently added a work-experience program for its'students. The 
program had three main components: (1) the core area consisting of 
English, history, mathematics, physical education, and vocational 
classes; (2) the specialty area which was chosen bv the student after 
a year's introduction to major work fields; and (3) ancillary services 
such as therapy and psychosocial and medical services. During the pro- 
gram each student was offered a work experience. The nature of the work, 
like the rest of the program, was geared to the capabilities of the stu- 
dent. The Oak Hill School also had a placement service for those com- 
pleting the program. This article is the first in a series of three 
articles describing work experience programs for blind. Visualy handi- 
capped, and multiply handicapped youths. (See Nos. 104 and 111 for 
annotations of the other articles.) 
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Jn^?i?r^!f ^ u °"e-year project at the Kankakee State Hospital 

l^J] "^J^^ ""9*^* ^"'P'"°ve the adaptive behavior of 100 

nwntally retarded or mentally ill adults. The project goal was to 
prepare the?e persons for partial or total self-sujporting cU zenship 
rnnc?c/r^"i*^; ^^J^^'l Interdisciplinary team the pVog?!; '^ 

consisted of basic education, independent living skills instruction 
prevocational counseling, prevocatlonal sheUerId\«rk exjlrience in- 

s?r^ er'^oH'trl?"?"' S**^"^*™"* traiMng.'an'd o ow- 

servlces. Job training areas included domestic service, agriculture 

fjfliit Lr""'"'.'"'' Also Offered to program membe^ were 

c^JK ^L'5!c'' .flPs. special forums and lectures, arts and 

h!,, ll' psychosocial therapy. No final results are qiven 

£e self ^iJnW ^° P^'"^^"* °^ t'^^ '•^l^^ed resident wSuld 
be selT-employed. 40 percent would live in approved homes and work in 

128. WATSON. Margaret. "Micrographics: Vocational Training and Placement " 
^<ehab^i^tat^on Coimseling Bulletin 18 (June 1975) :259.263. 

l^iL^ll^VJ^^^"^ Training Program at the Texas InstituteJ'or RehabiHta- 
* ?^.!"^„h«c"r^ \" ?tt«"Pted to meet the manpow?!. needs of the 

mi... „araphics industry by training and placing severeirphysicallv 
' IpSfirf? Pwplejn this field. The work was described as techn jal and 
repetitive and demanding considerable attention to detail It Ilso 
required the worker to remain stationary for long period "of ti™ 
The program included both formal and on-the-job ?riln ng! FoS^' 
training featured an audiovisual introduction to microS^iphics a visit 
to a microfi m facility, discussions on microfilming top1« "nd se f- 
instructional materials packets that taught tenninology. equipment care 
quality control, and properties of film. Some of the specif ciobs 
that trainees learned were mending tears, reinforcing onion kin documents 

■ 2 1 s'o °m^^S?^'m''°Durl?i?5^ ''''''' 1"<'«in9 f^l^ an3°maMn"^ 

DhvsiL^ i!n^<^--?; ^ 1974 seven people were trained; their 

S„^^ ^J^^"^! '^^'■^ quadriplagia. muscular dystrophy, back iniurv 

e Sih s'^erf unable%n'L?n^'?"L""^ compSt{tlSrU?oSt; 
xne otners were unable to maintain the necessary level of PkcrnrAcZ +n 

- °f ml Zi'ct' "^H^" P^^^^ ^"/^^^^"^ w^rJ! Fr^' ?he"e"Sr nee 
^raJninn'^ ^i'u**^^ *"t'^°'" '"ecommends that others initiating similar 
training should be aware of the real limitations of the handicaoDed 
group and understand the demands of the particular i^dusSj nvSlved 
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B-1. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY. IyitcryixtL..jyui ^^v:r.»/; ^'' '' ^^f' ' 
v.j.'ational R^iiabilitatzon of f-he Mentally RctirdcL Washington, U.L.: 
Author, T972. 

This volume consists of 60 Pdpers delivered at the 1972 International 
Seminar oh Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded, a series or 
meetings held in Washington, D.C.i Madison, Wisconsin; Hou^on, Texas; and 
New York City. Seven subject areas provide the focus of thKpapers: v 
general concepts, (2) varied individual approaches, (3) stafn training, 
comprehensive evaluation, (5) vocational training and job placement, (6J 
research theory and specific projects, and (7) program summaries. 

Of the 60 papers, 45 concern vocational rehabilitation programs in foreign 
countries, and six are related to educable mentally retarded persons or are 
otherwise outside the range of vocational training and placement for the 
severely handicapped. The following material concerns the nine remaining 
papers. 

In "Sunmary of Development of Standards for Comprehensive Services," T. iK. 
Tavlor discusses the Accreditation Council for Facilities for the Mentally 
Retarded, its philosophy, and procedures. Me emphasizes the 12 constella- 
tions of services considered essential for any corrmunity; three examples are 
#1, Information Referral, Consultation, and Follow Along; #5, Social, 
Emotional, and Interactional Experiences; and #8, Work. 

Melvin E. Cohen, in "Special Programs for Individual Needs," reviews the 
plans of Region III for serving mentally retarded persons, including the 
fpllcwing approaches: accessibility, availability, accountability, local 
* delivery of services, multiple and joint funding, and specific programs to 
meet individual needs. 

The organization and activities of the Texas Rehabilitation Corrmission 
Services are described by Max Arrell. The Cooperative School Program pro- 
vides a team approach to meet the vocational needs of mentally retarded ^ 
individuals, 16 to 21 years old; state residential schools offer rehabili- 
tation programs with on-campus work training, sheltered workshop training, 
personal and social adjustment training, work adjustment training, counsel- 
ing, and job placement in the community. Services are also offered through 
halfway houses, mental health-mental retardation centers, and extended living 
and workshop training programs. 

Henry Piatt tells about the work adjustment services provided by Devereux 
Schools, a group of facilities for emotionally and mentally handicapped 
children and young adults. His focus is upon the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Center in Pennsylvania which serves both residents and conmumty referrals. 
At the Center is a five-step approach to work adjustment services directed 
toward Independent work in the community for each client. Workshop e^Pej^i- 
ences ar^ varied and provide training opportunities in employment areas that 



exist in the community. The C^ter uses a "coordinator modeV' in which the 
rehabilitation counselor is responsible for the total rehabilitation program 
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(continued) 



of his clients and coordinates all of the facets of the program that relate 
t6«his clients. 

In "Vocational Capacity Scale," Marcel i'no Huerta, Jr. reports on an instru- 
ment designed to distinguish among the various levels of potential of the 
mentally retarded. The scale is designed for clients between 16 and 30 years 
old with IQs of 84 or less. It is i/tended for use on clients with multiple 
handicaps, but not on the severely jAysically handicapped. The Vocational 
Capacity Scale is composed of separate ratings or tests for these eight 
factors: (1) work habits, (2) physical capacity, (3) Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, (4) general health, (5) manual skills, (6) arithmetic, (7) 
motivation, and (8) direction following. Scores are used to obtain a profile 
sheet with. groupings for day care, sheltered, borderline, or competitive 
placement. The primary purpose of the scale is to improve prediction of 
clients* vocational potential and to permit finances to be directed toward 
the greatest number of clients in the least amount o1^ time. It can also 
suggest areas of weakness in training and serve as a tool for vocational goal 
selection. 

Salvatore DiMichael discusses the question "What is the outcome of mental 
retardation in adulthood?" by reviewing follow-up studies. Although outcomes 
can be predicted for groups, the author points out that long-term outcomes 
for individuals are not possible. Repeated assessments are necessary, he 
states, and must consider the quantity and quality of services and the socio- 
economic condition of the client's cpimunity. 

In "Research: A Consideration for Theory," Philip Browning points out the 
neglect of theory in most prognostic research with mentally retarded adults. 
He presents inductive and deductive approaches to building theory and offers 
research ejcamples of each. He emphasizes the need for both approaches and 
urges that theories be developed to provide explanations of phenomena. 

The basic characteristics of a behavior or learning approach to the educa-^ 
tion and rehabilitation of the mentally retarded are presented by W. 1. 
Gardner. He explains that the vocational, social, and personal adaptation 
problems of mentally retarded persons are connranly ascribed to internal 
Dsychological deficits, and rehabilitation efforts are designed to modify 
or correct the internal states. In contrast is the behavior model, which 
.posits that, although these factors may exist, they cannot be worked with 
if they cannot be measured. The model directs attention to the environment 
in order to obtain th^ desired behavior. Gardner provides examples of the 
use of behavior modification techniques, particularly in research done at 
the Laboratory of Applied Behavior Analysis and Modification, as well as a 
rationa'le and discussion of the behavioral system. 

The Motivational Systejns Project at the Jewish Vocational Service of 
Milwaukee is briefly described in "Applying Behavior Control Technology and 
Learning Principles" by C. G. Screven. The project attempts to improve the 
work behavior of mentally retarded workers by redesigning their rehabili- 
tation training and work management procedures. Various motivational methods 
and workshop management systems for; mentally retarded persons are pilot 
tested in small work settings; effective ones are used and further tested , 
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in regular sheltered workshops. The project is also testing instruction and 
training methods such as programmed audiovisual systems. 

The book also contains seminar recommendations, a general description of re- 
habilitation programs in the United States including the organization of the 
Rehabilitation Service Administration and other state and federal programs for 
the disabled, and reports from three evaluation committees, with the questions 
and recommendations regarding projects and groups visited. 



/ 
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B-2. BLUM, Lawrence P., and KUJOTH, Richard K., eds. Job llac^cment uf th.. Kmu- 
tioymlly Disturbed, Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1972. 

• This book is a collection of research reports and is divided Into six general 
subject areas. All of the articles were previously published inuwofessional 
journals between 1947 and 1970. 

Pa"^^ 1 - The Concept of "Cure" Versus the Reality of Inprovement 

In "New Concepts of Rehabilitation as Applied to Hiring the Mentally Restored" 
(1966), David N. Daniels suggests that the use of the criterion "mentally 
restored" for employment may be questionable, since many poor-risk individuals 
may need work experience in order to become ^ruly mentally restored In "The 
Social Utility of Disability and Rehabil itat1 on"(1970) , David B, Hershenson 
and Herman Murov advance the hypothesis that society defines and tends to 
foster disabilities in order to maintain certain social structures. They 
consider the implications of this situation for counselors. 

Also included in Part 1 are the following pre-1965 articles: "The Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Emotionally Handicapped in the Community" (1964) by Sol 
Richman and "Social Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders" (1953) by 
August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, 

Part 2 - Pers onal Problems of the Emotionally Disturbed Related to Job Placement 

C. H. Patterson, in "Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed Person" (1967), urges 
that rehabilitation counselors take advanced courses in psychology and that 
they gain experience in working with seriously disturbed persons. He outlines 
what can be expected from such clients and emphasizes the need for clients to 
develop self-respect and self-esteem, "Employment and Mental Illness" (1965), 
by Nyla 0, Cole, Dixie S, Covey, Richard S, Kapsa, and C, Hardin Branch, reports 
on a survey of 67 employers regarding their attitudes toward employing 15 
individuals, each with a specific psychiatric problem. Results Indicated 
that employers identified mental illness in terms of degree of deviancy from 
normal personality and that there was an overwhelming negative response to 
those persons regarded as mentally ill. The authors conclude that job prospects 
for mental patients appear to be bUak, 

Richard E, Lamy, in "Social Consequences of Mental Illness" (1966), describes 
a study in which undergraduate students were given hypothetical - si tuations and 
asked to choose between an ex-convict and an ex-mental hospital patient. Of 
the 30 situations, 23 significantly discriminated items resulted, and the 
role of ex-mental hospital patient was seen as less desirable than that of 
ex-convict, even in cases of emergency involving staying with young children. 
"Social-economic Factors and Outcome of Released Mental Patients: Influence 
of Type of Placement, Occupational Adjustment, Compensation and Type of 
Hospital" (1965) by Gloria J, Fischer reports on a study of the relationship 
between occupational adjustment and family living set-up. Results were 
inconclusive, but the kind and amount of work was found to be related to the 
type of family structure and income factors. 

Part 2 also includes these two articles: "Work Requirements aficI^Ego Defects" 
(1963) by Leonard Oseas and "Comparison of Total Interest Profiles of a 
-Psychotic and a Normal Group" (1960) by Samuel F. Klugman. 
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B-2. (continued) 

Part 3 - Readiness for Work and Appraisal of Readiness 

The fijst section is "Assessment or Diverse Methods." Donald E, Perkins and 
Leonard A. Miller describe their study, "Using a Modified NMZ Scale to Predic^ 
the Vocational Outcomes of Psychiatric Patients" (1969) . The medical and age/ 
factors of the scale were redefined, the age and education factors were // 
retained, and the modified scale was used to rate 80 psychiatric patients 
during their hospitalization. Patients were categorized after a year. ^ 
multiple r of .75 with employment was obtained with two items: (1) cogfrizance 
of reasons for hospitalization and admission of need for help and (2)y 
promptness for Interviews with doctor and other staff members. Factors of 
occupation, age, and education could be eliminated without loss of ^edic- 
tlon. "Predicting Success of Schizophrenics In Industrial Therapy5/^(1965) 
by Ronald E. Ritchey involved the use of four variables — prehospital level 
of success, extent of psychiatric impairment, ability to get alo|:ig with 
others, and preference of work conditions — -to predict the succeS^s of 192 
schizophrenic patients in unskilled work settings. An important factor in 
work success was the type of work setting. 

This section of the book also Includes "Screening Ex-Patients for 
Employabllity" (1963) by W. Ray Polndextdr; "Guide for Evaluating Employa- 
billty after Psychiatric Illness" (1962) by American Medi/al Association; 
"Work Adjustment Program: A Pre- Vocational Experience" (1964) by Lela A. 
Llorens, Ralph Levy, and Ell Z. Rubin; and "Evaluation p^f the Rehabilitation 
Potential of the Mentally 111 Patient" (1962) by C. H. Patterson. 

The second section of Part 3 is "test Methods of Appraisal." C. Marshall 
Lowe, In "Prediction of Posthospital Work Adjustment by the Use,^ofEJSj(u^h€r^ 
logical Tests" (1967), reports on a study of 88 Wechsler^duO-t-irflfillTgenc^ 
Scale (WAIS) scores, T38 Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
scores, and 204 Rorschach Ink Blot scores obtained by VA hospital mental 
patients. Since the test scores were not found to be related to vocational 
outcome, the author questions their continued use for prediction. 

The other articles In this section are all pre-1965: "Comparison of Normals 
and Schizophrenics on a Work-Oriented Projective Technique" (1957) by 
Bernard A. Stotsky; "An Incomplete Sentences Test and the Attitudes of Manual 
Arts Therapy Patients" (1956) by Verne A, Walter and Allan W. Jones; "Outcome 
of Posthospital Rehabilitative Treatment of Mental Patients as a Function of 
Ego Strength" (1960) by J. Edward Conners, George H. Wolkon, Don P, Haefner, 
and Bernard A. Stotsky; "The Relation of Vocational Preference to Emotional 
Adjustment" (1952) by Arthur Steinberg; and "Maze Score and Job Performance 
in Psychiatric Patients" (1962) by Wayne P. Anderson, Joseph T. Kunce, and 
John Baxter. 

Part 4 - Rehabilitation and Placement of the Emotionally Disturbed as a 
Process 

Richard T. Goldberg, In "Need Satisfaction and Rehabilitation Progress of 
Psychotic Patients" (1967), describes his use of Maslow's hierarchy .of needs 
and Roe's application of 1t to occupations and to the disabled. In a study 
of 60 hospitalized schizophrenics, he Investigated the effect of a rehabili- 
tation program on the needs for belonging and esteem. Results indicated a 
positive relatlonshi fx between need and satisfaction at work and progress In 
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rehabilitation; no significant relationship was found between satisfaction 
on the ward and progress in rehabilitation. Goldberg concludes that rehabil- 
itation programs can use v^ork as a therapeutic modality. "Standard Pay or 
Token Pay for Rehabilitation of\Mental Patients?" (1968) by John J. Brennan 
details th^ Bedford, Massachusetts VA Hospital 's policy of paying at least 
the national minimum wage to patients who work' in the hospital. The rationale 
and the procedures used for this policy ar^^'discussed. 

Patrick J. Doyle reviews new mental health legislation in "New Horizons in 
Rehabilitation of the Mentally 111 and Retarded" (1965) and summarizes the 
work of the U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. Since the article 
was first printed in 1965, much of its information is now out of date. In 
"Mental Patients Work Back Into Society" (1970), Janet K. Brown reports on 
a social and vocational training program for mental patients at Vermont State 
Hospital in Waterbury. Given by paraprofessionals, the training was for work 
as farmhands, maintenance persons, cook's h^Jpers, and general maids, and it 
lasted from 14 to 22 weeks. Of 40 trainees, three dropped out of the program 
due to illness, and 22 have jobs. The author cites as a major feature of the 
program its realistic preparation of long-ferm patients for jobs existing in 
the community. 

Also appearing in Part 4 are the following: "Vocational Goals for the Psychi- 
atric Patient" (1955) by Joseph Stubbins and Peter J. Napoli; "Understanding 
Psychiatric Diagnosis: A 'Must' in Rehabilitation" (1962) by Reuben J. 
Margolin; "A Critical Point in Rehabilitation of the Mentally 111 Patient" 
(1964) by Horace F. Stewart, Jr.; "The Special Contributions of a Hospital 
Halfway House" (1963) by George J. Wayne; and "Modified Community Employment 
for the Mental Patient" (1964) by John J. Brennan. 

Part 5 - Hiring Attitudes and -Practirps _a£ £mftlx)yers^ 

Simon Olshansky and Hilma Unterberger, in "Employer Prejudice against the 
Mentally Restored: Fact or Fancy?" (1965), suggest that the education and 
work history of mental hospital patients, not their mental illness history, 
determine their employabil ity. The authors urge hospital personnel and 
rehabilitation counselors to recognize the real reasons for placement 
problems and to direct their efforts toward improvement of service and 
training for patients. In "Expanding Comprehensiveness of Psychiatric 
Rehabilitation" (1965), Lawrence C. Hartlage reports on a survey of Louisville 
employers in agriculture, manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, clerical and sales, 
and service industries. Using a questionnaire to measure employer attitudes 
regarding. their expectations of the work performance for ex-mental patients, 
the survey revealed that employers were generally willing to hire ex-mental 
patients who were trained and qualified for available positions. Those who 
seemed most receptive to hiring ex-mental patients were large manufacturing 
firms. In "Factors Influencing Receptivity to Ex-Mental Patients" (1966), 
Hartlage describes administering another survey of employer attitudes, this 
one using two different cover letters and two different kinds of interviews. 
One letter and one Interview described the ex-mental patient in disability 
terms; one of each described the former patienf in problem-oriented terms. 
The receptivity indexes computed for each group revealed no significant 
difference. 
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B-2. (continued) 

A third Hartlage study. "Assessing Employer Receptivity Toward Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped Workers" (1970), was done with Paul E. Roland, and it . 
investigated the attitudes of Indianapolis employers toward former psychiatric 
patients, the mentally retarded, and persons with major amputations Given a 
questionnaire on which to rate the problems they would expect from the three 
groups on seven kinds of work-related behaviors, the employers revealed 
attitudes that made significant differentiations among the three disability 
oroups. Employers considered persons with major amputations most favorably 
on all variables; former psychiatric patients were considered least favorably; 
the mentally retarded were placed in between the other two groups. The 
Vocational Worker's Double Bind" 0968) by Peter P. Hale discusses some of 
the problems that vocational workers face, such as the hypocrisy of many 
employers who say that they are willing to hire disabled workers but wil 
not actually do so and the frequently unrealistic demands of professional 
hospital staff members that workers find jobs for their patients. 

Also in Part 5 is "Employer Attitudes. Discharged Patients and Job Durability" 
(1964) by Charles D- Whatley. Jr. 

Part 6 - Follow-up of Placement of the Emot ionally Disturbed 

Leila McGowen. Robert Harrison, and Jules V. Coleman describe their study 
of services for mental patients in the New Haven. Connecticut area in Can 
Mental Patients Use Traditional Vocational Services?' (1966). Most of the 
VOO ex-menta-l patients surveyed had poor work histories and poor ™tivat on; 
a great disparity between services needed and services available was indi- 
cated. The investigators concluded that "Clients with a history of mental 
illness need highly individual service from the counselor, including a re- 
liable relationship that may havt to be sustained over a considerable period 
of t^'" In "Employment EiperH^nce Among 200 Schizophrenic Patients m 
hIsI\Z\ and After Discharge" (1965). Robert Walker and James McCo-^rt ques- 
tion post-hospital planning practices for veterans treated for sch zophrenia. 
They investigated patients' employment after discharge from the hospital as 
Sared to their participation in word-like activities during ospi a - 
ization and found that patients were more productive while in the hosp tal 
Jhan after discharge. Charles S. Chandler and Dill D. Beckman. in "Follow- 
up Survey of Psychiatric Clients" (1965). provide the results of a. study _ 
of ex-mental patients served by the South Carolina VA Hospital during 1958 
to 1963! After one to five years. 82 percent of the clients had satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 

Part 6 also includes these three articles: "Survey of Employment Experi- 
ences of Patients Discharged from Three State Mental Hospitals During 
Period 1951-1953" (1960) by Simon Olshansky. Samuel Grob. and Miriam 
Ekdahl; "Factors in the Vocational Adjustment of Schizophrenics After Men- 
tal Hospital Discharge" (1947) by Benjamin Balinsky; .and In-hospital 
Vocational Training" (1964) by Henrietta Heilmen. A two-page bibliography 
lists selected related resources. 
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B-3. BROWNING, Philip L. , ed. M.Ktal HctavSxtf ..n: luJiaU : -r ztu.>^ .ri ' u>r^ . 
Springfield, 111 : Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1974. 

This collect^ ;f i5 author-contributed chapters is divided into three 
mam parts. v^-rs 1-3 make up the first part. Mental Retardation: A 
Prame of Refe. Chapters 4-11 make up the second section, Rehabi T rtatioD- 

and Mental Retarddtion, The third part. Counseling and Mental RetardationV" 
Includes chapters 12-15. Several chapters in the second section are relevant 
to vocational training and placement of the severely handicapped. They are 
listed below with the author's name and a brief annotation. 

Chapter 4, "Rehabilitating the Mentally Retarded: An Overview of Federal- 
State Impact " by Philip L. Browning and Esther Brummer, di$cusses the 
emergence of mental retardation as a national priority under the direction 
of John F. Kennedy in the early 1960s. The government's role and impact are 
discussed in terms of various government agencies. Reviewed are the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service (SRSJ and the Rehabilitation Services Adminstration 
(RSA), one ofjFive main agencies operating under the SRS. 

Chapter 5, "Pre-Vocati onal Considerations 1n Rehabilitating the Mentally 
Retarded by R, William English and Philip L. Browning, considers three 
main topics. The authors look at the prevocational education process first 
and conclude that education programs should give a broad introduction to 
possible future occupations. and orientation to specific job situations and 
Skills. Th^ next review the prevocational training process. Examples of 
generic and behavioral processes are given. Last they consider avocational 
nabihtation. Success in this area will contribute greatly to the total 
quality of life of the mentally retarded, particularly in the face of rising 
unemployment. ^ 



/ 



Chapter 8 is entitled "Rehabilitating the Mentally Retar/ied; A Behavioral 
Approach," Authored by James E. Crosson. C. Duane Youngberg, and Owen R. 
White, this chapter describes an experinental model for vocational training 
and placement. This behavioral approach to rehabilitation was done in 
cooperation with the Pearl BUck Center for trainable mentally retarded 
Children and adults. It consisted of a set of developmental ly oriented 
sequential experiences which were closely related to the actual require- 
ments of Community adaptation. 

Chapter 9 is entitled "The Work Adjustment of the Mentally Retarded- A 
Frame of Reference for Practice and Research." Philip L. Browning, the 
author, presents the definition and need for theory as an introduction to 
the chapter. A theory of work adjustment is briefly outlined and consists 
or a matching model in which the correspondence between the worker and work 
setting .is considered in terms of degree of correspondence and stability 

nf n^rrM?^?"^^"?- J!"'^'^ adjustment theo/y is then assessed in terms 
of practical and research implications. ^ 
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B-3. (continued) 

Chapter 10, "Predictive Studies on Rehabilitation Outcome with the Retarded: 
A Methodological Critique," is authored by Alfred 0. Butler and Philip L. 
Browning. Four questions form the structure of this article, (1) What 
research has been reported on the prediction of rehabilitation outcome with 
the mentally retarded and vyhat generalizations can be made from these 
studies? (2) What methodological dimensions should be considered in 
assessing the investigations which have been undertaken? (3) How are these 
methodological dimensions illustrated in selected outcome studies? (4) What 
recommendations can be made for future research strategy? A review of rosearch 
revealed a lack of definitive findings and an absence of consensus corcerning 
the correlates of rehabil itation success . Based on this finding, the authors 
make the following r.econmendatlons for further research techniques: fT:ore 
representative sampling techniques need to be used and greater attention 
must be given to situational variables such as training, treatment, work 
conditions, and conmunlty environment. Recoinnendatlons are also made for 
outcome criteria, statistical design, and research strategy. 

Chapter 11, "Rehabil itatlng the Mentally Retarded: Predicting the Future" 
by George E. Ayers , deals with total rehabilitation of the mentally retarded 
individual. Employment opportunities for the mentally retarded are one of 
several trends discussed in this chapter. The author suggests that the 
techniques used to Increase job possibilities for the mentally retarded 
will be job specifications which emphasize abilities, job redefinition, 
community action, and increased awareness of underuti 1 ization of abinties- 
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CONLEY, Ronald W. The Ecfonc^mijo of Voaational Rehabilitation, Baltimore- 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. 

This economic study is focused on the need for the state-federal vocational 
rehabilitation program and on its results. The book gives an overview of 
vocational rehabilitation and then attempts an economic evaluation of the 
state-federal program. The closing issue explored by the author is the 
future of vocational rehabilitation. The book contains a brief introductory 
chapter and five other chapters. The title of each chapter, its major topics 
of discussion, and a summary sentence -follow. 

Chapter 2. is entitled "The Extent, Characteristics, and Costs of Disability." 
Major topics are incidence and characteristics of the disabled, economic 
effects of disability on society, and means of reducing disability. Some 
conclusions of this chapter are that economic losses due to disability are 
large and that in order to combat the problem, reasonably full employment, 
either competitive or sheltered, is necessary. 

In Chapter 3, "Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States," major topics 
for discussion are the rehabilitation process, who provides vocational 
rehabilitation, and legislation affecting rehabilitation. The most important 
and comprehensive vocational rehabilitation program is the state-federal 
program. 

Subtopics in Chapter 4, "An Economic Evaluation of the Program," are a 
summary of data relating to the performance of the program, economic criteria 
for evaluating the program, problems of program costs and increases in earnings 
and the value of rehabilitation output. Also considered are other benefits 
from vocational rehabilitation and the costs and benefits of rehabilitation 
to taxpayers. The author determines that the present value iif the long run 
gain to taxpayers of the rehabil jtation program appears to lie between 1 5 
and 5 times Its cost. 

Chapter 5 is "Factors Influencing the Success of Rehabilitation." Discussion 
topics include measures of success, the ability to work, attitudes of the 
disabled toward rehabilitation, the availability of work, and legislation 
reducing incentives to work. The failure of many persons to achieve successful 
vocational adjustment cannot be explained by any one factor, but rather by a 
combination of factors. 

In the final chapter, "Should More Persons Be Rehabilitated?", Conley 
explores the theory behind the provision of rehabilitation services and 
cites empirical evidence for unmet vocational needs among the handicapped. 
Other topics are requirements for an optimal program, earnings and costs 
in an expanding program, and whether or not the scope of the vocational ^ 
• rehabilitation program should be expanded. One of the concluding statements 
of this chapter relates directly to the severely handicapped. The author 
states that as a vocational program expands, it will serve more severely 
disabled clients, and the risk of rehabilitation failure will rise. As a 
result, earnings of successfully rehabilitated people will fail to keep pace 
with earnings of the rest of $he population. 
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B-5. CULL, John G., and HARDY, Richard E., eds. Adjucrncy.r tr W^:r^'. Springfield, 111.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. 

This book deals with two concepts of work adjustment; training aspects and 
adjustment to employment. It is intended to assist social service and 
rehabilitation workers and consists of a collection of 14 article-chapters 
organized into two parts. Part 1 is Work Adjustment: ^ An Overview (nine 
chapters); Part 2 is Special Problems and Special Considerations (five 
chapters). 

Part 1 - Work Adjustment: An Overview 

In Chapter 2, "Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment: "A Future Thrust 
of the Rehabilitation Movement," Edward Newman deals with Section 15 of 
the 1968 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Section 15 allows 
for the provision of vocational evaluation and work adjustment services to 
disadvantaged persons, including those without disabilities, and the author 
considers the implications of this section for rehabilitation personnel. 

Rene'V. Dawis, in Chapter 3, "A Theory of Work Adjustment," reports on the 
Work Adjustment Project, the Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. The Project uses a definition of work adjustment that covers the 
whole career or work life of the individual. Elements of the theory are 
discussed, and nine propositions of the theory are given in formal state- 
ments. The theory of work adjustment states that "the key to the prediction 
of work adjustment outcomes (satisfactoriness, satisfaction, and tenure) > ^ 
lies in the determination of work-personality/work-environment correspondence.' 
The' Work Adjustment Project developed instruments to measure the theory's 
primary concepts: satisfaction, satisfactoriness, needs, abilities, rein- 
forcer systems, and ability requirements. Descriptions of these instruments 
and an experimental application of the theory are included. 

Chapter 4, "The Meaning of Work " by Robert P. Anderson and Jack L. Bodden, 
uses a framework combining Adlerian and learning theory in order to examine 
the meaning of work. It Includes a review of other definitions of work, 
and it relates the meaning of work first to the theory of work adjustment 
detailed in the previous chapter and then to disability. An instrument for 
measijrlng occupational needs, the Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ), 
is described. 

C. Roy Woodruff , in Chapter 5, "The Relationship of Work Adjustment to 
' Leisure Adjustment," emphasizes the fact that "adjustments in one significant 
f area of life relate to adjustments in other significant areas of life, and 

that the whole man must be consid^ered in the process of life's adjustments." 
In elaborating on the goal of total adjustment, the author discusses the 
concepts of the whole man, self-concepts and life styles, and "workahol ism" 
and compulsive leisure. 

In Chapter /, "The Contribution of Group Work to Work Adjustment," Gerald 
McCar.dless considers the advantages and disadvantages of four methods 
for Investigating group processes (sensitivity training. Introspection, 
written material, and practical experience). He describes the following 
groups 1*ound in the vocational evaluation work setting: remotivation, 
occupational therapy, resocial ization, work adjustment, and community work 
placemen: follow-up. He discusses each group in terms of typical members, 
goals, and method of organization. 
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"The Contribution of Psychological Evaluation to Work Adjustment," Chapter 
8, by Robert E. Brabham, is a discussion of the advantages of psychometrics. 
Among the advantages are the time saved by both client and staff members 
and the opportunity to assess a client's level of functioning on a particular 
scale of behavior. . 

Craig R. Colvin in Chapter 9, "Work Adjustment and the liijticnavj of 

Ojauiatioyial Titles,^' suqqests ways to use the DOT as a resource tool. He 

offers information on how^ the DOT is organized— the industry designations, ^ 

the occupational group arrangement, worker trait arrangement, and the 

qual if ications prof ile~and provides examples from the DOT. He underscores 

the necessity of combining information from the DOT with other available 

resources. 

Part 2 - Special Problems and Special Considerations 

In Chapter 10, "Special Problems ir> Work Adjustment of the Mentally 111," 
Robert L. Gunn uses his personal experience to review the problems faced 
by'persons involved with work adjustment of the mentally ill. He describes 
characteristics of the average mentally ill client— e.g., inadequate or 
ineffective behavior in interpersonal situations, poor self-image, poor 
or erratic past work record; and he deals with techniques for evaluating 
the client's strengths and weaknesses. Gunn discusses the "work scene" 
for mentally ill clients, including job placement boards. Employ the Handi- 
capped Group, Professionally Endorsed Patients program, and sheltered work- 
shops; and he suggests what rehabilitation counselors can expect— the 
difficulties, frustrations, and rewardSr- from mentally ill clients. 

Chapter 11, "Special Problems of the Disadvantaged in Work Adjustment" by 
Philip Spergel, focuses on individuals who suffer from educational or socio- 
economic deprivation and considers the implications for rehabilitation 
counselors. 

In "The Vocational Potential of Mentally Retarded Persons," Chapter 13, 
George S. Baroff presents a personality model that sees man in terms of 
resources and needs and that understands retardation as a consequence of a 
deficiency in the resource "intelligence." Baroff elaborates on three 
elements of retardation: subaverage general Intelligence, origin in devel- 
opmental years, and Impairment in adaptive behavior. He sees vocational 
potential as a function of resources and services, and he considers these 
vocational resources of retarded persons: intelligence, communication skills, 
physical skills, personality, reading and number skills, aptitudes and talents, 
and values. He provides a list of "competitive employment opportunities 
for persons with borderline and mild retardation," discusses their character- 
istics In competitive employment, and briefly considers the use of sheltered 
workshops for work evaluation and training. 

The final chapter, "Special Problems In Work Adjustment of the Mentally 
Retarded" by George J. Kleinschmidt. describes the Cooperative Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program (CVRP), operating within a Minnesota Institution 
for the retarded and also serving referrals from its community. CVRP 
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staff ir^embers view retardation as primarily a behavior problem and give 
particular emphasis to teaching life skills and fosterinq indnpendence* 
Training is provided at unit, hospital, and community levels, and tho 
program is organized ©to four units: vocational evaluation, social 
habil itation, industry^therapy, and rehabilitation counnelinq. For each 
unit, the author describes the objectives and re^.ourcos in detail; tho 
forms used fnr each unit are included in a special section. 

The follovnng articles appear both in this book and in Hardy and Cull's 

"The Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Association 
Looks to the Future" by Robert H. Couch; "The Materials 
Development Center: A National Resource for Materials on 
Work Evaluation and Work Adjustment" by Arnold B. Saix and 
C. Thomas Allen; and "The Rehabilitation Facility's Role 
in Preparing the Disadvantaged for Work" {slightly different 
title) by Cull and Hardy. 
For information on these chapters, see No. B-11 in thir, ?^ection. 
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CULL, John G., and HARDY, Richard E., eds. Rehabilitation Teohniqucc zk 

Severe Disability, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1974. 

This book is a resource tool, designed to be used by groups of rehabili-. 
tation personnel or students. Pertinent discussion questions and a 
suggested reading list are given at the end of each chapter. 

In the first chapter, "The Application of Personality Theory to Explain 
Psychological Reactions to Physical Disability," R, William English examines 
four prominent theories in the psychology of physical disability: psycho- 
analytic theory, individual - psychology, body image theory, and social role 
theory. He then analyzes each of the four theories on a five-point scale 
in terms of 12 statements. Three of these statements are: "Heredity in- 
fluences the psychological adjustment of the physically disabled." "Dis- 
ablement results in stigmatization of the physically disabled." "Stigma 
towards the physically disabled can. be reduced." 

The remaining 13 chapters are actual case studies of individuals with the 
following disabling conditions: ,e|pilepsy, spinal cord injury, pulmonary 
condition, cardiovascular disease, mental retardation, visual impairment 
and/or diabetes, cancer, deafness, amputation, rheumatoid arthritic, and 
drug abuse. 

Contributors in addition to the editors and English are Roy W. Brooks, 
Arnold H. Freedman, A. G, Garris, Ann Glass, Parnell McLaughl in , ^eymour 
Mund, Aubrey E. Neeley, Clinton S. Vieth, and John H. Webb. / 
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CULL, John G., and HARDY, Richard E. , eds. Whvituiyial Rr}iM>' f: tat-'.>yi: / r' ^r:-;.;. ^ 
and Pvcwt-ij. Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, Publishers, 1972. 

A.basic introductory text in vocational rehabilitation counseling, this 
book is also intended as a reference for practitioners. It is divided 
into six parts and contains 29 chapters, four of which are directly rele- 
vant to the topic of this bibliography. Annotations of these four chap- 
ters follow. 

"Selective Training," by George R. Jarrell, reviews several definitions of 
training and briefly discusses four general training methods: (1) personal 
adjustment training, (2) prevocational training, (3) compensatory skill 
training, and (4) vocational training. ' Described are formal training 
methods, such as those provided by junior colleges, trade schools, appren- 
ticeship programs, and correspondence courses, and informal training methods, 
such as on-the-job training. 

Hardy, in "Vocational Placement," states that "Above all, the rehabilitation 
counselor must be able to understand the *work personality' of his client," 
including his interests, abilities, needs, work habits, psychological 
maturity and interaction with on-the-job factors. He discusses client- 
centered placement and emphasizes that it involves a trilateral relationship 
of counselor, client, and employer. He considers a number of factors, re- 
lating to the counselor's development of an employment program, e,g., ob- 
taining and disseminating information about placement of the handicapped, 
and he provides answers to "five questions counselors must be able to 
answer" regarding .employment of handicapped persons. Hardy provides sug- 
gestions for locating employment opportunities, describes job analysis 
techniques, and outlines steps for relating medical, psychological, and 
social data to job analysis ^Mormation. He emphasizes the importance of 
planning, follOw-up after plancement, and client-centered procedures, 

"Working with the Rehabilitation Facility," by Harry W. Troop, is abput the 
nature, make-up, and value of sheltered workshops. The author describes 
transitional workshops and long-term, or extended, workshops.* and he conv 
siders each of these services offered by workshops: intake, evaluation, ^ 
training, rehabilitation potential determination, remedial education, 
counseling, medical services, recreation services, job placement, and 
follow-up. He points out that not all workshops can offer all of these 
services. Troop also considers the type of clients to be referred to , 
"^sheltered workshops, and what the rehabilitation counselor and the workshop 
can expect from one another. 

In "Working with the Community," Keith C, Wright focuses on the problems 
involved in the deliver^y systems of service agencies. He discusses the 
need for cooperation and coordination among professional workers and agencies 
and briefly describes CAMPS (Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System). 
Wright suggests ways for a rehabilitation counselor to get acquainted with 
a community, and he describes some of the resources the counselor can use, 
e.g., the state employment service, state welfare department, sheltered 
workshop, and training facilities. 




B'7. (continued) 

Titles ahd authors of the remaining chapters are listed below. 
Part 1 - Introductij^n t^^ 

"^History of the Rehabilitation Movement in America" by Robert A 
Lass Iter ^ 

"Philosophical Considerations tjfil^ehabilitation and Work" by 
William R. Phelps 

"Changing Rehabilitation Manpower Utilization" by Edward Nevviman 
"Developing Trends in Rehabilitation" by Corbett Reedy 
Part 2 - The Rehab 1 1 1 t a ti on _Pr_act^i tjoner . ^ 

V "^^^ Challenge of New Dimensions in Rehabilitation Counselor 

Education in the Seventies" by Beatrix Cobb 

"The Professional Status of the Rehabilitation Counselor" by w 
Alfred McCauley 

Part 3 - The Reh ab i 1 i ta t i on Procej s 

"Case Finding" by John M. Cobun 

"Work Evaluation an Overview" by Paul R. Hoffman 

(See No. B-11 in BOOKS for an annotation of this chapter.) 

"Techniques of Counseling in'the Rehabilitation Process" by 
John 6. Cull and John D, Hutchinson 

Part 4 - The Rehabilitati on Practitione r in a Work Settinq 

"Orientation of the Counselor in the General Rehabilitation Program 
by Parnell McLaughlin 

"Cooperative Programmi ng" % Wi 1 1 lam A. Crunk 

"Administrative Concerns in the Cooperative Program" by Joe C. 
Morrow 

"The Vocational Rehabilitation-Public Education Cooperative Program 
by Joe C. Morrow 

"The School Unit Counselor" by Edward F. Rose and Harold F. Shay 

"The Correctional Institution and Vocational Rehabilitation" by 
Craig R. Colvin 

"Rehabilitative Counseling in Correctional Settings" by James A. 
West 

"The Mental Health Rehabilitation Counselor" by Leon Meenach 

"Providing Counselling Services to Blind and Severely Visually 
Impaired Persons" -^y Richard E. Hardy 
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Part 5 - The Clients in the Rehabilitation Process 



"I, the c;4ent" by Clayton A. Morgan 
"Adjustment to Disability" by John G, Cull 
"Rehabilitation Needs of the Older Adult" by John G. Cull 

Mrt 6 - !o r k i n 9 vj i t h 0 1 h e r P ro f e s s i 0 na 1 s i n the Re h ab i 1 i tat i on Pro cess 
"Working with the Physician" by Leslie F. McCoy 
"The Psychologist and Rehabilitation" by Wayne S. Gill 
"Planning for Psychological Services in Vocational Rehabilitation: 



A Priority Consideration" by Richard E. Hardy and John G. Cull 

"State Rehabilitation Administrators' Views on Psychological Eval- 
ualtion" by John G, CuTl and Richard E. Hardy 
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DANIELS, Lloyd K. , ed. Vocational Rehabilitation of thp. Mentallu Retarded: 

A Book of Headinge, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas Publ isher, 1974. 
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The entire rehabilitation process for the mentally retarded is the subject 
of this book. Divided into seven sections, it consists of 73 article-chapters 
on practical and conceptual issues^ Section 1, Chapters 1-12, deals with 
behavior modification approache^j<^he rationale for them, and their current 
use in institutions. Section 2^Chapters 13-18, concerns work study programs. 
Section 3, Chapters 19-41, is the largest; it presents what the editor 
terms "a conceptual framework for work adjustment training, appraisal tech- . 
niques, predictive criteria, the sheltered workshop, and vocational adjust- 
ment training." Section 4, Chapters 42-47, centers on vocational training 
methods, and Section 5, Chapters 48-53, focuses on factors affecting employ- 
ment of the mentally retarded, for example, employer attitudes. Section 6, 
Chapters 54-62, Is on community adjustment, and Section 7, Chapters 63-73, 
is on personnel serving the mentally retarded. 

Of the 73 articles, 18 are clearly related to the vocational traino^ng and 
placement for the severely mentally retarded. The other articles, tnough 
of possible interest, concern less severe levels of mental retardation, 
very young retardates, or subjects unrelated to training and placement, or 
they were first published prior to 1965. The relevant articles are briefly 
described below, along with the section, chapter number, and author name. 

Section 1 - Behavior Modification Approaches 

(2) "An Overview of Behavior Modification with the Severely and Profoundly 
Retarded," by M. Mike Nawas and Stephen H. Braun, considers how stimulus 
response connections can be shaped to form complex functional units and 
how to make them self-sustaining and independent reinforcers. The ^ 
principles of fading, generalization, and self-cont ol are discussed, 
research in behavior modification techniques is reviewed, and applications 
for the techniques are suggested. 

(4) "A Total Token Economy," by Carl L. Roberts and Robert M. Perry, 
describes a behavior modification program used for the population of the 
Mental Retardation Center In Pueblo, Colorado. Started in 1968, tbe pro- 
gram used tokens and/or points as immediate, generalized relnftircers for 
specified behaviors. The goals, organization, procedures, and problems 
are discuS5ed; no results are included. 

Section 2 - Work Study Programs ^ 

(13) "A Review of the De^lopment of Work-study Programs for the Mentally 
Retarded," by Walter J. Cegelka," surveys the development of cooperative 
work-study programs between education, vocational reha|ilitation , and other 
community agencies. A history of vocational training and federal legis- 
lation Is provided, and specific work-study programs are described. 

Section 3 - Vocational Adjustment Training 

(19) Conceptual Framework for Work Adjustment Training," by Phyllis N. 
Hallenbeck and John L. Campbell, proposes a phase-task approach for a tran- 
sitional workshop. The framework has four phases: settling in, learning, 
growth, and job readiness. For each phase, the authors suggest the problems 
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of the client, psychological tasks the client must master to solve the prob- 
lems, and environmental factors that facilitate the tasks. The framework 
was designed to increase professional persons' understanding of the dynamics 
inherent in work adjustment. 

(21) "A Vocational Adjustment Rating Scale for the Mentally Retarded," by 
Lloyd K. Daniels and James A. Stewart, describes a two-part measure of 
vocational adjustment. One is a rating scale of 23 items indirectly related 
to work success; the other is a scale of 39 items directly related to work 
success. Included in the article are the rating scale items end an outline 
of procedures used to establish the validity and reliability of the scale. 

(25) "Using Employer Job-Sites in Evaluation of the Mentally Retarded for 
Employability," by James A. Bitter, tells of an evaluation technique used 
at the Work Experience Center in St, Louis. It Involved the use of short- 
term employer job sites to determine the functional ability of mentally 
retarded persons. Among its advantages are that it provided a realistic and 
meaningful measure in various job areas and a functional appraisal of job 
behavior by both a professional and the employer. (See Nos. 48, 78, and H9 
and Chapter 38 below for other references to the Center.) 

(30) "Potential: An Unknown Quantity," by Will H. Burrow, discusses a number 
of factors that affect the vocational adjustment of mentally retarded persons. 
Among them are physical visibility, vocational maturity, the job market, 
agency roles, social visibility, and self-image. 

(35) "A Demonstration Sheltered Workshop in a State Institution for the 
Retarded," by George S. Baroff and Bobby G. Tate, presents a description of 
North Carolina's Murdoch Center, an institution for 1,500 retarded persons. 
Organizational tasks and problems are included as are sections on business 
procedures, contract procurement, workshop supervision, reward system (a 
token system supplementing weekly pay), worker characteristics, and the 
present status of the shop. (See also No. 77.) 

(36) "Vocational Adjustment of Young Retarded Adults," by Jack Tobias, is 
a summary of the results of a follow-up survey of students who had been 
assigned to New York City special education classes for the retarded. /The 
subjects, whose degree of retardation is not specified, were in their 
m1d-20s and had been out of school for five to seven years when survefyed. 
Their psychometric, social, and educational characteristics are related to 
their adult vocational experience. At the time of the survey, almost 60 
percent of the males and 30 percent of the females were employed. 

(38) "Development of Vocational Competence in the Mentally Retarded," by 
' James A. Bitter and D. J. Bolanovitch, describes a five-phase training 
program at the Work Experience Center in St. Louis. Students we^re from 
16 to 21 years old with IQs in the 40 to 65 range. Training focused on 
general work adjustment and specific job skill-s in 13 areas including 
kitchen helper, shipping and dock worker, nmfiufacturing assembly worker, 
and nursery home helper. Training was done primarily in the workshop; 
audiovisual techniques were also used, (^ee Nos. 48, 78, and 89 and 
Chapter 25 above for more information about the Center.) 
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Section 4 - Vocational Training 

(43) "Behavior Modification in a Workshop." by Sinwn Olshanskv raises a 
number of questions regarding the use of beha^iorXorrand t^chn Ques 

bacSu'rl lJtorc'.''"^ J*^^ therapeutic milieu'and u g' s 

shoD ^ n f * I- *° ""S der in nwdifying work behavior within a work- 
!nrkcho;^"u^'"^-*'"5 '^^'^"t ^'•^^<^°"' to choose, enter, or leave the 

ference'betw^\n;^'rks'hoos"th'J%'""c" °' P""^'^^'^^"* and the'd'if- 

blhavior nuLnc^w ^ *^ * °" attitudes and those that focus on 

ques? ons t!l?m?aht ^^'.^ 1?" "^9^'" to ask those kinds of 

Huesxions that might lead in productive directions." 

Section 5 - Employment 

Sfencrc°''S.^^L^nr'"5 ^"^Pl^y^UfiSi^tivity Toward the Mentally Retarded," by 

InH n.. L u hospital and restaurant personnel managers- restflurant 

n^rcnn^ih^ '"'"^^ers were more reluctant to employ mentlm retarded 
person^ than were other subgroups. Phelos suaaests th'^f rohfh i^T 
couns^ors should consider ?hese' difSre^celirL^plJJeJ autJlJlJ?*^"" 

Section 6 - Co mmuaity^d ju stme nt - ■ ' ' • 

bfni'Ic^^^f 'i-^^*^'"''^'' ^'^"^^ ^'^ Community (San Francisco Programs) " 

^Zcl^''''r^'''''. ''''' *° a consfderation Of he i aVs" sycho 
logical and physio ogical needs. A varietv nf Prtnric^ psycno- 

theiii^r"*^^^^^ ?^'^^^-^d^scrL":";^l°d^n ^ e"^d^^ v^^^ 

Sab?ritI??o"p°rog°rr"^*' Rehabilitation Worksh'op. and the IndeSdenf L^Cing 

S^H^Ss^'-'K^SJhur^l^iSn^hL^"*'^^ use of a Half- 

and milieu therapy were used to disrupt the institutional-^Sffirwh flh 
all of whom obtained employment and left the house, are reported '""J^'^"' 
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B-'i. (continued) ' 
Section 7 - Personnel 

(63) "The Role of the State Rehabilitation Counselor in Institutional 
Programming" by Herbert Rusalem, Neale Peterson, and Harriet McCraney, dials 
with ways that rehabilitation counselors can help institutions plan vocational 
training programs with a greater degree of reality orientation. Speci^^^i:. t^^p'. 
discussed are (1) using counselors as a source of occupational information, 

(2) obtaining follow up information on former students, and (3) promotiruj the 
use of community work resources to help mentally retarded persons make the 
transition from institution to cofhmunity. 

(64) "Effectiveness of Counselor-trainees with Mentally Retarded Sheltered 
Workshop Clients," by Jerold D. Bozarth and Ralph R. Roberts, Jr., reports 
on an investigation of the effectiveness of two types of treatment experi- 
ences: counseling treatment and attention treatment for mentally retarded 
clients in a sheltered workshop. The 127 subjects were from 17 to 26 
years old and had an IQ range of 48 to 85; all were clients at a sheltered 
workshop sponsored by Southern Illinois University. Counselor trainees 
worked with three treatment groups: a counsel ing group which received 
individual counseling sessions, an attention group which was "attended" 
but not counseled, and a control group which continued with usual workshop 
activities and procedures. Improved performance was the goal ; work super- 
visors rated clients on 15 criterion variables on a pretest/posttest basis. 
Findings' suggested that counseling was not effective in improving the per- 
formance of the mentally retarded clients and that social conversation and 
directed attention by inexperienced counselor-trainiees may be detrimental. 
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HARDY, Richard E., and CULL, John G. , eds. ;* v.. ' ; * , 

Springfield, 111.; Charles C. Thomas', Publisher, 1975. 

Oriented toward the work of the practitioner in rehabilitation facility 
administration, this book is divided into two parts: (1) Diagnostic 
Services of the^Rehabil itation Facility and (2) Service Programs Tn 
Rehabi (na tion Facilities . The term rehabilitation facility includes 
halfway houses, physical medicine, rehabilitation departments of hos- 
pitals, comprehensive rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops, work 
activity centers, evaluation centers, and industries and facilities for 
specific disability groups. 

Three chapters are in Part I. In Chapter 1, 'Extended Evaluation in a^ 
Rehabilitation Workshop," Dale E, Eazell describes an evaluation process 
that includes a diagnostic interview, prevocational assessment, and assess- 
ment of client capability in an actual job situation. The author stresses 
the importance of the job market and tasks and of ascertaining cormiunitv 
support of rehabilitation for seriously disabled or disadvantaged persons. 

Chapter 2 is "The Uses and Abuses of Psychological Assessment and Psy- 
chologists in Rehabilitation Facilities" by Alan Frankel and Joseph J. 
Duetsch. Because behavior is multidetermined, the authors state, 
rehabilitation personnel must know the conditions under which the client 
can behave in a socially reasonable manner; they must know the client's 
competencies, commitments, and personality. The chapter includes a 
discussion of psychologists: the possible problems in working with them 
and their use as assessment consultants and program consultants. The 
limits and implications of the testing situation are considered, and the 
value of client self-assessments is suggested. 

"Evaluation for Disability Determination Units" is the subject of Chapter 3 
by Kay Hess, Bea Nishimuta, and Ron Hampton. In evaluating social security 
cases, the authors say, the concern is with potential for work irmiediately , 
not with potential for work in the future. The steps in orientation, data 
gathering, and data synthesis are described, and a flow chart of the eval- 
uation sequence and a report format with sample report are provided. 

The remaining seven chapters make up Part II. In Chapter 4, "Vocational 
Counseling Approaches in Rehabilitation Facilities," Cull and Hardy discuss 
the general responsil ities of counselors: study of the world of work, 
the patterns of career movement, and the psychological, economic, and social 
aspects of work. Also discussed are counselor responsibilities for individ- 
ual clients. Chapter 5, also by Cull and Hardy, is "Techniques of Group 
Counseling in the Rehabilitation Facility," a general consideration of 
group counseling. Included are its goals, client characteristics, ground 
rules, and group leadership methods. 

"Work Adjustment" is the subject of Chapter 6 by Howard Weiss. Though the 
author states that "at this time work adjustment training is more of an 
art than a science," he describes the role of work adjustment in the 
rehabilitation process, the techniques of work adjustment training, the 
administration and organization of a work adjustment unit, and staff training 
He stresses the importance of designing the training for each individual 
and viewing each client as unique. He presents case histories and describes 
the following techniques: teaching, including identification and modeling; 
counseling, including role playing and the use of videotapes as well as 
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one-to-one and group counseling; operant condi tion-i nq; and milieu tliorapy, the 
therapeutic value of work in workshop programs. Most programs, hp scWs, u-^^p 
more than one approach. 

Chapter 7, "Occupational Therapy" by Richard D. Burk, and fhapter 3, "Phvs-i:il 
Therapy: Its Role in Rehabilitation Facilities" by Anthony J. DeRosa ind 
Harold E. Potts, are concerned with the role, training, and responsibilities 
of therapists and thus include such specific matters as "sp.l4^ing, br^icmn, 
and self-help devices" and "equipping a physical therapy department." 

In Chapter 9, "Rehabilitation Services in the Facility," Francis W, Mulcahv 
reviews two kinds of rehabilitation services. First are the services offered 
directly to clients, such as skill training, vocational evaluation, .work 
adjustment, personal adjustment, vocational counseling^, work experience, lob 
placement, physical restoration, and behavior modification. Second are the 
services offered indirectly by facilities including psychological services 
and psychiatric training of staff and inservice training to staff. Thoso 
and other specific rehabilitation services are described, 

"Extended Employment" by Albert P. Calli and Margaret L, Smith is Chapter 10. 
The principal factor in determining the need for extended employment., the 
authors state, is the possibility of the client obtaining work in bjsiness 
or industry. If this seems unlikely, the client should have the opportunu/ 
for extended employment in a sheltered workshop. The authors discuss the 
value of sheltered workshops; the need for on-qoing evaluation;* the selection 
of clients; workshops for the physically disabled, the emotionally disturbed, 
and the mentally retarded; work activity centers; and the need for ancillary 
services such as medical, social, and psychiatric or psychological services. 

The final chapter, 11, is "Community Residential Facilitie for the Handi- 
capped" by Joan H, Criswell and John H, >ard. The halfway house movement 
Is discussed, and the authors cite a 1970 National Institute of Mental 
Health survey that found a total of 500 halfway houses in the U, S, : 241 
for the mentally 111,716 for alcoholics, and 43 for miscellaneous, pri- 
marily drug addicts. For each of these three groups, the halfway houses 
are reviewed in terms of physical characteristics, staff, selection of 
residents, programs, and length of stay. The authors describe four inno- 
vative community residential facilities for the handicapped: ( 1 ) a resi- 
dential business, location not given, established by a group of chronic 
/ mental patients; (2) the Kansas State University Rehabilitation Living^^ 

Unit established on two corridors of a college dormitory, (3) the boarding 
houses of the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute in Omaha, and (4) the Resi- 
dential Day and Apartment Program of Fountain House, New York, The authors 
cite the need for thousands more residential programs, the lack of such 
programs for the chronically physically disabled, and the importance of 
providing different kinds of residences for different individual needs. 
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B-10. HARDY, Richard E., and CULL, John G., eds. Severe Disabilities: t^oeial md 

ReM<±>ilitation Appvdaahea. Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. 

Of the 14 chapters of this book, 13 focus on a particular severe disability. 
The other is on assistive devices. Authored by experts in the field, each 
chapter presents definitions of the subject disability; describes its causes, 
symptoms, and treatment; and considers the unique problems that it presents 
included are social, educational, and rehabilitation concerns. 

Chapter 1 by Edward Wicas and Gloria Bidwell deals with mental retardation. 
Aniong the rehabilitation considerations are counseling needs, for example, 
overcoming Clients' failure orientation, and suggested programs for mentally 
retarded clients. The program proposed for work preparation is a gradual one 
including classroom work, field trips, and workshop experience. The program 
suggested for community living preparation features a gradual entry program 
witn halfway houses or satellite centers. h y 

Chapter 2 by Sheldon A. Grand and Alayne K. Grand centers on epilepsy. 
Particular emphasis is given to society's fear, rejection, and ignorance of 
^o^n^Sc'''%S"'^TJ^^ prejudice against hiring them, despite their good work 
records. The Three Cities Job Clinic^and Services System, a successful 
employment program for epileptics, is described. 

Cerebral palsy is the subject of Chapter 3 by Cleylon L. Meharty and James A 
Chaney. Among the special rehabilitation concerns discussed are the need for 
the realistic consideration of all the client's strengths and weaknesses and 
naf.^-"^ 1 i*" Tu"^ counselincj sessions. Vocational evaluations are considered, 
particularly those, based on New York City's TOWER - Testing, Orientation, and 
Work Evaluation in Rehabilitation - developed by the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled. 

Chapter 4 by Perry Hall and Gus Alexander is devoted to handicapping speech 
disorders. Counseling and adjustment should focus, the authors say, on (1) 
psychological adjustment, (2) social problems, (3) educational implications 
and (4) vocational -imp! Ications . Each of these four topics is discussed. 

Blindness and severe visual impairment are the concern of Chapter 5 by 
Cull and Hardy. Among the matters discussed are the factors associated with 
adjustment, the role of defense mechanisms in adjustment, and the wide range 
of job possibilities. 

Chapter 6 by Robert A. MacGuffie centers on mental illness and emphasizes 
the need for rehabilitation counselors to create positive experiences for 
ex-mental patients, who often have negative self-concepts and few positive 
experiences. The author suggests that as a model for perceiving mental 
illness, rehabilitation counselors slould determine how a client behaves in 
his environment. 

Spinal cord injury is the focus of Chapter 7 by Sena Sword and M. M. Roberts. 
Included is a description of the four-stage emotional adjustment of most 
patients. Though the authors acknowledge that a large percentage of the 
spinal cord injured never become employed, they state that "a minimal level 
of rehabilitation is nearly always possible." Possible jobs and the use of 
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B-10. (continued) 

gadgets are considered; for example, mechanical hands can be used on electric 
typewriters. It is noted that most clients require help and support from 
the rehabilitation counselor for a long period of time. 

Chapter 8 by Richard K. Johnson is about deafness. The four principal methods 
of educating deaf persons it» the U.S. are reviewed. Frequently, the author 
notes, a breakdown of communication in the deaf individual's family and poor 
education make her/him poorly prepared for competitive employment. The 
results of various studies of deaf persons are summarized, and tables of the 
services provided by the post-secondary schools foy the deaf are included. 

Diabetes is the topic of Chapter 9 by Amos Sales. The author points out that 
only those individuals with compl ications from diabetes require rehabilitative 
assistance. The client's emotional reaction is of particular importance since 
stress aggravates the condition. 

Chapter 10 by Kent M. Samuelson and Cecil 0. Samuelson deals with cancer and 
emphasizes the number of individuals who are cured of the disease. Especially 
important in rehabilitation is the client's response to the disease, the re- 
action of the family, and the attitude of the counselr>r. 

Rheumatoid arthritis is the concern of Chapter 11 by William H. Graves and 
James T. Bowman. Of special importance to rehabilitation is the need for 
threat-free counseling situations and employment to minimize stress. Placement 
problems are discussed, including the unpredictable course of the»disease and 
clients' limited general mobility. The author; states that rheumatoid arthritlcs 
must avoid rapid changes in atmosphere, extremely heavy physical labor, anJ 
work primarily involving standing, walking, or climbing stairs. 

Chapter 12 by Evan Jones focuses on end stage renal failure. Because the 
disease Is fatal, counseling is difficult and must include the client's 
realization of the nature of the disease. Transplants can restore individuals 
to normal life, but most victims of this disease must depend on dialysis. 
The rehabilitation considerations for both groups are considered, for 
example, the need for transplant recipients to avoid physically demanding 
jobs fciecause of their vulnerability to infection. 

Pulmonary disability is the subject of Chapter 13 by Richard E. Acciavatti. 
Counseling considerations are given for various types of respiratory 
diseases, for example, the need for a reduction of anxiety for bronchial 
asthma sufferers. 

ChaDter 14 by A. G. Garris is titled "How Mechanical Assistive Devices 
and Adaptive Behavior Can Aid in the Rehabilitation of Severely Disabled 
Persons." It includes Information on custom-designed devices as well as 
commercially available ones and provides two tests for the counselor to 
assess awareness of the disabled person's need for and use of mechanical 
assistive devices and adaptive behavior. 
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HARDY, Richard E., and CULL, John G. , eds. ^Voaational Evaluation for Rehabilitation 
fiervioes, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. 

This book concerns "the basic body of knowledge of vocational evaluation and 
its importance in the rehabilitation of persons who are handicapped for 
employment." It consists of 16 chapters by various authors, and it is 
divided into four parts: I. Overview of Evaluation (three chapters), 
n. Vocational Evaluation and Professionalism (three chapters). III. Voca- 
tional Evaluation Approaches and Procedures (six chapters), IV. Evaluation s 
in Specialty Areas (four chapters). Designed for professional workers in the 
rehabilitation field, the book focuses upon disabled clients in general, 
without specifying particular disabilities or levels of severity. 

Part I - Overview of Evaluation 

In the first chapter, "Work Evaluation an Overview," Paul R/ Hoffman defines 
work evaluation as "a process of assessing vocational strengths and weaknesses 
through the utilization of work, real or simulated, for the purpose of develop- 
ing a vocational plan of action." He reviews the theory on work evaluation, 
noting that it is eclectic and needs more research, and discusses the following 
techniques for work evaluation: job analysis, psychometric testing, work 
samples, situational approach, and job tryout. The focus of work evaluation, 
he states, is upon both general and specific employabil ity factors. The author 
considers the responsibilities, duties, and necessary skills for work evaluators 
and concludes that individuals need professional training in order to carry out 
the job of work evaluator properly. 

Stanley H. Crow, in "The Role. of Evaluation in the Rehabilitation Process," 
Chapter 2, reviews the changes in the concept of rehabilitation from insuring 
persons as complete a functional recovery as possible to enabling persons to 
attain as much function and independence as possible. Evaluation, he says, 
must be considered as a "dynamic, in which every individual in the rehabilitation 
process, especially the client, plays a part." Rehabilitation should teach the 
client to make independent, responsible decisions. Crow describes three steps 
of evaluation: data gathering, hypothesis formulation, and evaluative inter- 
pretation. As a model for the rehabilitation process, he presents five inter- 
related functions that should begin at the onset of disability: evaluation, 
remedial, adjustment, skill-training, and personal decision-making dynamics, 
all of which point to rehabilitation, "self-directed options for living." 
The author gives particular emphasis to ongoing evaluation and client choices. 

Richard D. Jones and Fred R. McFarlane consider influences and effects in 
Chapter 3, "The Counseling Impact of Work Evaluation." They review research 
related to eValuator impact and conclude that the evaluator is not just an 
objective observer but a "significant other in the rehabilitation process" 
whose impact is extremely important. The evaluator^counselor Is "both model 
and agent for the client's change and gain," they state. The authors review 
characteristics of effective helpers previously identified as essential for 
constructive growth, and they discuss Carkhuff's Systematic Human Relations 
Training Model. The importance of the communication process is stressed. 
As a catalyst for evaluation, the use of activity counseling is considered, 
including use of Neff's four approaches to work evaluation (mental testing 
approach, job analysis approacti, work sample approach, and situational 
approach). [ 
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Part II . Vocational Evaluation and Professionalism 

In Chapter 4, "The Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Association Looks 
to the Future," Robert H. Couch focuses on VEWAA, a professional division of 
the National Rehe^bil itation Association. He surveys VEWAA's past and present 
activities and makes predictions for the future in these six areas: (1) the 
development of service programs to deal with people's problems, (2) enabling 
legislation related to the handicapped and disadvantaged, (3) divergent settings 
for vocational evaluation and work adjustment, (4) the educational and Experien- 
tial backgrounds of practitioners, (5) available and preferred techniques, and 
(6) training programs for evaluators and adjustment personnel. The author 
relates all of these areas to the Association and its activities, 

"Evaluating the Evaluator," Chapter 5, by John K, Stout considers guidelines 
/or assessing the performance and competence of the work evaluator. The author 
believes that such an evaluation is. currently impossible, and he discusses 
three main problems. One problem is that the behavioral sciences are based 
on an unvalidated body of knowledge. Another issue is the criterion problems 
involving process outcome variables. The third problem is that the profession 
of vocational evaluation is unspecified and variable. Stout submits that the 
same problems In evaluation exist throughout the professions in the behavioral 
sciences, 

Arnold B, Sax and C, Thomas Allen describe the MDC in Chapter 6, "The Materials 
Development Center: A National Resource for Materials on Work Evaluation and 
Adjustment/* a program within the Department of Rehabilitation and flafipower 
/ Service at the University of Wisconsin-Stout,, The MDC is a national source 
/ of materials in work adjustment. Its purpose is "to collect, develop, and 
distribute information and materials which may be uSed to facilitate the 
development and improvement of work evaluation and wOrk adjustment programs," 
The authors discuss the need for information and materials, the MDC's information 
/ service, and its research, utilization, and development components. 

Part III - Vocational Evaluation Approaches and Procedures 

In Chapter 7, "The Work Sample Approach to' Vocational Evaluation," Bernard 
Rosenberg reviews the history of this approach and discusses specific approaches, 
e.g,, the THOMASAT approach developed by Highland View Hospital In Cleveland and 
the series of work sample tasks designed by the Philadelphia Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service, The vocational evaluation process, resulting benefits, 
and recommendations are discussed. The TOWER System work sample approach is 
described in detail, and its evaluation categories are included. The author 
/ presents 12 items for a job analysis, along with forntat suggestions, scoring 

criteria, and follow-up procedures for practical validation, 

"The Modapts Approach to Vocational Evaluation," Chapter 8, by Bruce C, Hume 
describes a system that relates time to movement of the parts of the body. 
Recently developed by Centre Industries in Australia, Modapts is named for 
MODular Arranged Predetermined Time Standards, and its primary virtue, says 
Hume, is""its simpTicity, The system includes equipment and tests for such 
things as finger movements, wrist movements, placement ability, and eye use 
and decision making. The test battery yields a profile of the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the individual in performing work-related motions; a 
cross match with actual woi^k- tasks points out discrepancies that aid in 
Q planning the rehabilitation program, 
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Charles Smolkin focuses on effective report writing In Chapter 9, "The. Work 
Evaluation Report." He provides a format that includes the following sections: 
background information, psychological test interpretation, work sample clari- 
fication-personality variables, and sunmary and recommendations. He considers 
each of these in detail and emphasizes the need for follow-up to determine the 
effectiveness and dependability of the report. 

Chapter, 10, "The Utilization of the Diationca*y of Occupational Titles in Work 
Evaluation," is written by Craig R. Colvin. With minor changes, this chapter 
appears in Cull and Hardy*s Adjustment to Work . For an annotation, see No. 
B-5, Part I, Chapter 9 in BOOKS. \ 

Chapter 11, "Prevocational Evaluation," by Richard \r. Wolfe deals with related 
concerns, the role of prevocational evaluation in cfetermining eligibility, and 
the areas of prevocational evaluation such as limitations imposed by the dis- 
ability and the client's psychological strengths and weaknesses. Prevocational 
planning and counseling, length of prevocational evaluation, and attitudes re- 
lated to prevocational evaluation are also considered. 

In "Scientific Observation in Work Evaluation," Chapter 12, Robert P. Overs 
applies the principles of scientific observation to work evaluation. He 
emphasizes the need to establish scope limits, and he discusses sampling 
techniques and reliability as they relate to observation. To understand , 
client behavior. Overs suggests a synthesis of the client's life history 
data, psychological test data, and work evaluatl'^n data. 

Part IV - Evaluations in Specialty Areas ^ 

David D. Clark, in Chapter 13, "Purpose of Psychological Testing in Work 
Evaluation," points out the importance of client-centered vocational evaluation, 
training, and placement. Determining the client's personal functioning is of 
vital importance, he states. The evaluator Should obtafji infonnation oif the 
personality correlates of contact, stress, and motivation; should use the 
infonnation from the client's psychological evaluation; e(nd should conduct 
on-going evaluations of procedures. Four practical suggestions for the 
evaluator are given; e.g., "Provide test data objectively\ and Interpret it 
in simple terms with which the reader is familiar." 
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In Chapter l4, "Purposes and Approaches of Educational Evaluation," Gordon 
Krantz presents a chart, "Vocational . Service Flow of the Severely Disabled 
and Marginal Rehabilitation Client," and discusses the relationship of vocational 
evaluation to the entire educational process. He considers the involvement in 
vocational evaluation of three arms of public education: special education, 
vocational education, and educational programs for disadvantaged youth. Using 
various Minnesota programs as examples, the author describes vocational evalu- 
ation in urban and rural educational settings, and he dea;is with such issues 
as the extent to which^vocational evaluation can contribute ^o educational 
diagnosis, (for a related document, see No, 110,) \ 
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"A Model for Vocational Evaluation of the Disadvantaged," Chapter 15, by 
Julian M. Nadolsky describes a structural model that the author says is 
applicable to any population, including disabled or disadvantaged clients. 
Designed to provide tentative guidelines, the model consists of a pyramid 
inserted into a square that represents the world of work. The pyramid is 
composed of ten techniques and procedures from the core content of vocational 
evaluatifiin; they lead to the peak, "ideal occupation." Beginninq at the 
pyramid base, the ten techniques are: (1) biographical data, (2) the 
evaluation interview, (3) psychological tests, (4) occupational information 
and exploration, (5) work samples, (6) situational/workshop tasks, (7) informal 
conferences with other staff, (8) job tryouts, (9) formal staff conferences, 
and (10) vocational counseling. 



The final chapter is "The Rehabilitation Facility's Role in Evaluating the 
Welfare Recipient" by Cull and Hardy. It includes a review of welfare reform 
legislation and facilities' evaluation and a discussion of the iTipact of 
poverty on the individual and the implications for rehabilitation personnel. 
To rehabilitate the disabled disadvantaged, the authors suggest that 
rehabilitation facilities and personnel should be more active in community 
lif^Lfhange staffing patterns to provide more group work, evaluation, work 
adjusfltient training, personal adjustment training, and vocational training; 
wor* with clients in the context of their families, peers, and environments; 
and provide information and referral service for community service agencies. 
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B~12. MALIKIN, David, and RUSALHM. Herbert, eds. i-th ' Uti^n ' 

iisahltd: An ^'Vci'view. New York City: New York University Press, 1969. 

This book emerged as a. result of an experimental lecture program conducted by 
the University Rehabilitation Counselor Training programs of four New York 
schools. Each chapter in the book is based on one of the lectures given. The 
book consists of five main parts with two or three chapters in each part and 
a list of discussion questions at the end of the part. 

Part I - Vocational Rehabilitation : Past and Present 

Chapter I. ''The Current Scene" by Salvatore D1 Michael 
Chapter II. "Historical Background" by James Garrett 
Chapter IIL "Legislative Contributions" by Mary Switzer 

Part I provides a brief history of vocational Vehabil itation and a review of 
the legislation affecting vocational rehabilitation from 1920 to the present. 
Also reviewed is the current vocational rehabilitation program, its underlying 
philosophy, and some current issues in vocational rehabilitation. 

Part II - Philosophical Viewpoints 

Chapter IV. "Ihe Meaning of Work" by Anne Roe 
Chapter V. "The Development of Vocational Potential" by Donald 
, . Super 

Chapter VI. "Some Psychosocial Aspects of Disability"^ Beatrice 
A. Wright \^ 

' ' ■ \ 

This section presents three separate theories of vocational rehabilitation. 
These papjers document the necessity of vocational rehabilitation to move in 
. at least three directions: toward the American society, toward the rehabil- 
itation movement itself, and toward the disabled person himself. 

Part III - The Vocational Rehabilitation Process 

Chapter VIL "Referral, Evaluation, Treatment" by John McGowan 
Chapter VIII: "Training ,' Job Placement, Follow-Up" by Daniel 
SI nick 

Chapter IX. "The Research Role" by Herbert Rusalem 

The three papers in this section describe the scope of counselor activities 
from Initial referral to follow-up and explore the skills necessary to make 
those activities effective services for the disabled. 

Part IV ~ Counsel Ing 

Chapter X7 "Implications of Personality Theory for Counseling" 

by Milton Schwebel ^ 
Chapter XI. "Theories of Counseling" by Cecil Patterson 
Chapter XJI. "Selected Techniques of Counseling" by Lloyd 

Lofqulst 

These three authors each attempt to capitalize on the similarities in the var- 
ious schools of counseling in order to make rehabilitation counseling a 
communicable process. Schwebel deals with the roots of rehabilitation 
counseling, Patterson indicates the relationships between counseling theories, 
and Lofquist finds a common base in modern technology for various counseling 
theories . ' ! 
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Part V - Professional Considerations 

Chapter, XIII. "Professional Concepts" by Frederick Whitehouse 
Chapter \XIV. "The Status of the Profession" by John Muthard 

Part V summarizes the current state of vocational rehabilitation as a nro- 
fession, Whitehouse discusses rehabilitation in terms of the counselor's 
commitment and responsibility, Muthard. emphasizes the historical and social 
context of rehabilitation counseling. 
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B-13. PAYNE, James S.; MERCER, Cecil D. ; and EPSTEIN, Michael H, Eduaation and 

Rehabilitation Techniques, New York City: Behavioral Publications, 1974, 

This book, designed as an introductory text in rehabilitation techniques, 
concerns handicaps in general and not specific seveife disabilities. It 
is divided into three sections: (1) Developing Human Resources , (2) Voca- 
tional Adjustmerit^of the Handicapped , and (3) Overview of Services . 

Section 1 presents the theoretical framework of the book. It reviews a 
number of theories about the nature of man,- including those of Riesman, 
Shostrom, and Maslow, and it focuses on the theory of man developed by 
Dr. Clare Graves. Maslow's hierarchy of^eeds Is the basis of Grave's 
theory, which has eight major levels or systems of^existence: (1) reactive, 

(2) tribalistic, (3) egocentric* (4) saintly-conformist, (5) manipulator- 
materialistic, (6) sociocentric, (7) cognitive, and (8) experientialistic. 

For each level, the motivating force and organizational problems are described. 
Grave's' theory is then applied to rehabilitation counseling. For example^ 
a chapter on "The Managing of People" suggests managerial styles to use with 
persons at each level. 

Section 2 concerns practical matters: "Meeting Employers Face to Face," 
"Developing and Maintaining Employer Support," "Evaluation and Follow-up," 
and "Vocational Adjustment in Perspective," It includes tips on how to get 
a "foot in the door" to get employers to hire handicapped persons and how to 
maintain their interest and support. It offers suggestions on how to evaluate 
indivi^duals who are placed, including using sample checklist forms. 

Section 3 discusses the need for early intervention and for career education 
■* programs In elementary and secondary schools. Of particular interest is 

Chapter 12, "Facilities for the Handicapped," in which various eras of treat- 
ment are described. (1) In those classified as "change environment" are 
the Camphill Movement, Innisfree Village, Marbridge Ranch, and Dan Torisky's 
program for parks. Each of these Is described In the text and features an 
environment that assures handicapped individuals an opportunity for work, 
cultural life, and social contacts in a sensitive community. (2) In facili- 
ties classified as "remove from society" are Institutions. The authors 
foresee more vocational training in this area and less custodial maintenance. 

(3) In facilities classified as "change clients" are those which try to pre- 
pare handicapped persons for gainful employment in society. They are work- 
study programs or vocational education programs. (4) In the last type are 
combination programs that change both the client and the environment: 
sheltered workshops. Chapter 13, "Services for the Handicapped," considers 
intake, diagnostic evaluation, vocational evaluation, guidance and counseling, 
prevocational training, vocational training, placement, and follow-up, all 

in general, descriptive terms. The final chapter, 14, is "Humanism and 
Behaviorism," an analysis of the two methodologies as they apply to education 
of the handicapped. 
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B-14. ROTHSTEIN, Jerome H., ed. Mental Retardatioyi: H^adin<^^ >vnd H,^^r>ur--^i^. 2nd ed. 
New York City: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971. 

This book is composed of 52 articles, most of them published between 1955 and 
1970. Designed to interest rehabilitation counselors, psychologists, njedicdl 
personnel; social scientists, educators, and parents,, the material is divided 
into 15 chapters. The first eight chapters are based on these subjects: 
(1) General Considerations such as the prevalence, classification, history of 
mental retardation, and the effects of inner-city poverty; (2) Assessment 
and Diagnosis of Mental Retardation, including both medical and psychological 
evaluations;' (3) Learning Theory and Mental Retardation, dealing with the 
relationship between sensory stimulation and specific responses, and the 
application of Hebb's theory to understanding the learning disabilities of 
mentally retarded children; (4) Early Childhood Education; (5) School 
Programs for the Educable Mentally Retarded; (6) Secondary School Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded; (7) School Programs for the Trainable Mentally 
Retarded, mainly concerning children; and (8) Community Day-Care Programs 
(for preschool mentally retarded children.) 

Of particular interest is Chapter 9 on Programs for the Mentally Retarded 
Adult. An article by Edgar A. Doll provides a general discussion of shel- 
tered workshops and supervised employment and a description of the state of 
Washington's program for the retarded. Herbert Goldstein and Rick Heber 
discuss the preparation of mentally retarded youth for gainful employment 
and focus on the school's role. They deal in general terms with such matters 
as the role of counseling, in-school work experiences, and evaluation. 

Also in Chapter 9 is a comprehensive discussion by Julius S. Cohen of the x 
definition, purpose, and organizational, principles of the sheltered workshop. 
Cohen states that "a workshop must provide a basic four-phase program for 
each client: (1) evaluation, (2) training, (3) short-term preplacement or 
interim employment, and (4) terminal employment for those less capable clients. • 
He describes each of these phases as well as the matters of accreditation and 
community relations. 

The remaining chapters are the following: (ID) Institutional Care of the 
Retarded; (11) Communication Skills for the Mentally Retarded; (12) Parent 
Counseling; (13) Organization and Administration of State and Local Programs; 
(14) Research, summarizing research from the 1969 President's Commission on 
Mental Retardation Message, research of the education of mentally retarded 
persons mainly done in the late 1950s and early 1960s, and research needs 
in the special education of the mentally retarded; and (15) A Look at the 
Future, a summary of the Report of the President's Panel on Mental Retardation, 
first published in 1963. 

An appendix provides the following lists related to mental retardation: 
organizations, surveys of literature, journals, texts, special ized biblio- 
graphies, government agency publications, films, and film sources. 
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B-15. WALTHALL, Joe E., and LOVE, Harold D. fiahilitation of the Mentally Retarded 
Individual, Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1974. 

This book contains an overview of mental retardation: its causes, history 
of education, related legislation, educational and vocational rehabilitation, 
research, and preventive approaches. The intended audience is professionals 
^ and special educators; the content includes all levels of mental retardation. 

Three chapters are of particular relevance to the area of vocational train- 
ing and placement of the severely handicapped. 

Chapter 3, "Vocational Placement of the Mentally Retarded Client," discusses 
preparing clients for employment, and it includes examples of job readiness 
tests and client self-rating scales. Counselor-employer relations are con- 
sidered, and suggestions for the rehabilitation counselor are given. "Question- 
able assumptions" in regard to placement are discussed, in particular these 
two: (T) the level of intellinence needed for a specific job is always known, 
and (2) the retarded indivivJaai will be satisfied with employment in certain 
occupational fields. The chapter concludes with proposals for action^ for 
example, encouragement of job redesign and reduction of the number of jobs 
unnecessarily requiring a high school diplomat 

Chapter 4, /'Assessment Techniques as Predictors of Job Success," reviews 
. studies offtechniques and reaches these three "possible conclusions." 
First, intelligence tests that measure performance are more useful in 
predicting the job success of mentally retarded clients than are tests 
that are verbally oriented. Next, motor aptitude tests usually provide 
only rough estimates of job success because of the tasks involved; actual 
job tasks may not be like those measured by tests. Finally, projective 
techniques and rating scales are most valuable to rehabilitation counselors 
in testing the personality traits needed for job success. The factors that 
appear to be most conducive to vocational success are desire for success, 
realism of job goals, teamwork, acceptance of rules and authority, extent 
to which assistance is sought, amount of supervision required, and Importance 
of job training to client. The chapter also includes a list of four general 
criteria for Instruments predicting job readiness behavior. 

Chapter 5, "The Role of the Sheltered Workshop jtn-'tfie" Habilitation Process," 
briefly notes tKe history of workshops and the various ways of classifying 
them. The book suggests that the most comprehensive system classifies 
workshops according to length of the clients' workshop placement: extended 
employment (terminal), which is for clients who cannot be employed elsewhere, 
or transitional employment, which includes evaluation, work orientation, 
and therapy. Included is a discussion of short-term objectives of workshops, 
e.g., work-potential evaluation, improvement of physical function, and 
preparation for employment; and long-term objectives, e.g., development of 
clients' self-reliance. The dual base of workshop structure is emphasized— 
the production of goods and services and the training and rehab-^litation 
process. 
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